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HE most familiar object of natural 
i * scenery in Oregon, Washington 
Territory, and British Columbia is the 
“Douglas Pine” (A dées Douglasit). Ris- 
ing’ from a base ten feet in diameter, 
often to the height of four hundred feet, 
it forms the pillared aisles in the forests, 
that extend from Alaska to Shasta. 
When the tide of commerce, which has 
rolled along the Atlantic during the last 
hundred years, pours into the Pacific, 
unlimited stores will be found in these 
for ship- building. Already it has been 
used for spars in the East; and at the 
International Exhibition in London, in 
1862, we saw a magnificent specimen, 
309 feet in length, which had been sent 
from Nootka Sound. 

Conspicuous in itself, it acquires ad- 
ditional interest by its name, which com- 
memorates one of the early enthusiasts 
of science upon the coast. Twenty years 
after those bold adventurers, Lewis and 
Clark, crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
and ten years after John Jacob Astor 
commenced his ill-fated enterprise at 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 


Astoria; at a time when Mexican A/- 
caldes were chasing their herds in the 
valleys of California, and a few trappers 
were roaming through the forests around 
the Columbia River, there went out, on 
board the Hudson Bay Company’s ship | 
at London, David Douglas, who was the 
first to introduce the productions of this 
Western country to the world of science. 
Romantic and interesting his life, tragic 
and melancholy his end: it is well that 
one of the most widely distributed trees 
on our coast should bear his name, and 
perpetuate the memory of his noble and 
self-sacrificing labors. 

During the ten years between 1824 
and 1834, the fur-trappers and Indians 
often came across a stalwart Scotchman 
traveling through the forests, with his 
gun across his shoulder and the vescu- 
dum on his back, attended only by his 
inseparable terrier, rough and shaggy as 
his master. This man often stopped to 
ask them strange questions about plants 
and birds, and passed away. Among 
the Indians he was accounted ‘a “Big 
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Medicine,” and far and wide was known 
in the ranchos as “the Grass Man.” 
Often the chief traders at the different 
posts between Puget Sound and Mon- 
terey, where he was ever a welcome 
guest, would hear at night the terrier’s 
yelp that announced the approach of 
David Douglas, and prepare for him 
their warmest corner. Not long would 
he stay, however. The forest was his 
home and his delight. Sleeping behind 
the shelter of the trunk of his favorite 
tree became so natural, that he was shy 
of blanket and bolster, and felt uneasy 
when within the pickets and bastions of 
a well-appointed post. Finally, having 
accomplished his mission, and added 
above a thousand plants to the vocabu- 
lary of botanists, he started on his jour- 
ney homeward, in which he was tragical- 
ly cut off. 

A Scotchman, born in the last year of 
the last century, we may trace something 
of his intense love of Nature to the scen- 
ery around his native place: the ancient 
town of Scone, where the Kings of Scot- 
land were crowned of yore. Set in the 
strong background of the Grampians, 
right in front of the Highlands, it looks 
out from among its stately groves upon 
the stream of the winding Tay and the 
rich valley of Strathmore. His tather— 
a worthy stone-mason—had set his heart 
upon making him a scholar, but the boy 
turned from book-learning to fishing and 
bird-nesting. The only books he mani- 
fested a liking for were “ Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “Sinbad the Sailor,” and accounts 
of Travel. Yet in other things he man- 
ifested perseverance and steadiness of 
purpose. Among his family of birds, 
he had secured some hawks and a nest 
of owls. The latter were voracious. He 
could not catch mice and birds quickly 
enough to supply them. So he saved 
up the pennies which were given him 
for his*daily lunch at school, and made 
an arrangement with the neighboring 
butcher for a supply of liver. Though 
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strange and peculiar —a boy difficult to 
deal with—he appears to have commend- 
ed himself, to those who knew him, by 
an active and generous disposition. 
Strong and hardy, he held his own with 
the other boys, and his master sharply 
replied to one of numerous complaints 
brought against him, “I like a deil bet- 
ter than a dult.” 

He started his Botanical career, in 
humble capacity, as a seven- years’ ap- 
prentice under the old gardener of the 
Earl of Mansfield. Here we find him, 
first, in the flower-garden, and afterward 
in the forcing department. During the 
day he works away, puzzling the older 
heads about the names and the nature 
of plants, and devoting the evenings to 
the study of books that treat of them. 
A great reader now, he buys and bor- 
rows all the books he can get hold of on 
Travel and Natural History. He soon 
obtained another situation in the garden 
of Sir Robert Beston, at Culross. Here 
we find him at nineteen, working away in 
the kitchen garden. At this place, there 
was a fine collection of exotic plants. 
This was his peculiar delight. In the 
manor-house there was an excellent Bo- 
tanical library. To this he had access, 
and diligently improved the privilege. 
During the two years he spent here his 
ambition was fired, and his course de- 
termined. 

His next step was wisely chosen. 
Having obtained a situation in the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Glasgow, he was sur- 
rounded with associations and opportu- 
nities which greatly improved him. He 
was no daysman working for a wage, but 
an ardent student, walking among the 
things he loved. He was brought into 
contact with one whose influence was 
potently to direct the after-current of his 
life. Glasgow University was peculiarly 
fortunate in having, at this time, as Pro- 
fessor of Botany, a man whose enthusi- 
asm flowed over into all his students. 
This was the late Sir W. J. Hooker. 
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One of the highest mountains on our 
coast perpetuates his memory. He has 
been a moving power among many. His 
son is now the Keeper of Kew Observa- 
tory, and one of the highest authorities 
in science. His students are scattered 
throughout the world. The garden was 
then most unfavorably situated in the 
midst of reeking chimneys and murky 
factories. The lecture-room was a small, 
dingy building in its centre—only differ- 
ent from a dog-kennel in being up-stairs. 
Since that time, both the university and 
the garden have been removed to more 
favorable localities. Yet in that old 
building some noble work was done. 
There Hooker gave those lectures which 
established his name as a prince in Bo- 
tanical Science. These lectures Doug- 
las attended while engaged there. His 
soul was set on fire with zeal. Not any 


of the medical students, who attended as 
a part of their curriculum, made better 
progress, or attracted more the attention 


of the warm-hearted Professor. David 
became his favorite companion in those 
delightful summer excursions which he 
made to Benlomond, Balquhidder, and 
the Western Islands. 

From Hooker came his first promo- 
tion to the ranks of an Explorer. The 
plants and trees of America had long 
attracted the interest of the Horticultu- 
ral Society, in London. They applied 
to Hooker for a qualified collector, and 
David Douglas was appointed. In 1823 
he came out to the United States, and 
was so successful in adding to their col- 
lection of fruit-trees, that, next year, 
when an opportunity was offered by the 
Hudson Bay Compaay of sending a col- 
lector to the region around the Columbia 
River, Douglas was the man fixed on. 
He never forgot Hooker. Two years 
after, in writing to him from Oregon, he 
says: “I expect to reach the mountains 
in August. How glad I shall be to join 
you in our usual trip to Benlomond, 
where we shall have more time, and a 
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keener relish, for talking over north-west 
America. Pardon the shortness of this 
note, as I have neither time nor conve- 
nience for writing —no table, nor desk: 
this is penned on the top of my speci- 
men board, under which are some ex- 
ceedingly interesting things.” 

Strangely enough, at the time Doug- 
las was dispatched to explore the flora 
and plants from the western sea - board, 
another acquaintance, Drummond, who 
had wrought with him in the garden at 
Culross, was attached as Naturalist to 
the Expedition of Sir John Franklin, 
which made its way from eastward up 
to near Peace River. Three years after- 
ward, they met at Carlton House, on the 
Rocky Mountains, where they showed to 
each other their varied treasures. Doug- 
las says of Drummond, “He had spent 
the greater part of his time in exploring 
the Rocky Mountains contiguous to the 
sources of the rivers Athabasca and Co- 
lumbia, where he had made a princely 
collection.” Such meetings with kin- 
dred spirits occasionally relieved his sol- 
itary life. At Monterey, he once met 
Doctor Coulter, who had been collect- 
ing in Mexico, and, in the joy of his 
heart, reports his luck to Doctor Hook- 
er: “Asa salmon-fisher, he is superior 
to Walter Campbell, of Islay—the Izaak 
Walton of Scotland—besides being a 
beautiful shot with a rifle; nearly as suc- 
cessful as myself! And I do assure you 
from my heart, it is a ferrib/e pleasure 
to me thus to meet a really good man, 
and one with whom I can talk of plants.” 

It is noticeable that the Hudson Bay 
ship on which he embarked took from 
July 25th, 1824, till April Sth, 1825— 
nine months. Since, the time of a jour- 
ney from London to the Columbia has 
been immensely shortened. First, the 
Company found ships to do it in five 
months; then ocean steam and the Pa- 
nama Railway brought it down, in 1851, 
to forty days; and now the Cunard line 
and the Central Pacific will lift a man at 
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London and put him down at Astoria in 
sixteen days. The tedious voyage was 
interesting to Douglas from the improve- 
ment which he made of it. We havea 
lively picture of him, sitting on deck, 
hooking up sea- weeds, and casting his 
bait to the birds. He seems to have re- 
joiced most in the stormy weather, it 
being only then he could catch the “ D7- 
omede@ exulans,’ a smaller species of 
gull. They called in at the island of 
Juan Fernandez, and, singularly enough, 
found there a second Robinson Crusoe. 
On the second day, when out exploring 
upon the island, a being sprang from the 
bushes, to their great surprise, clad in 
coarse trousers, the original material of 
which it was hard to say, a flannel shirt, 
and no hat. In the vicinity, they found 
his hut, built of stones and turf, and 
thatched with the straw of the wild oat. 
His only cooking utensil was a cast-iron 
pot, with a wooden bottom, in which he 
boiled his food by sinking it a few inches 
in the floor, and placing fire round the 
sides. He longed to taste roast beef. 
One day he had tried to bake some, but 
the bottom of his pot had given way in 
the process. His name was William 
Clark, and he had come from London 
five years before. He had a few books, 
among them “Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Cowper’s Poems.” From the latter, 
he had committed to memory the poem 
on Alexander Selkirk: 


“Tam monarch of all T survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 

Douglas says, “No pen can correctly 
describe the charming and rural appear- 
ance of this island.” Lord Anson and 
Douglas have been its Botanical bene- 
factors. The former had introduced the 
peach, the quince, the apple, the vine, 
the strawberry, and a few kitchen plants; 
and Douglas, in return for the few dried 
specimens he bore away, sowed the seeds 
of a few fruit-trees and culinary vegeta- 
bles. After a few months more, the 
guns of Astoria announced their arrival. 
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“The joy of viewing land, and the hope 
of being able in a few days to range 
through this long-desired spot, may be 
easily imagined. I think I may truly 
reckon this (April 7th) as among the 
happiest moments of my life.” Doctor 
Scouler, the surgeon of the ship, and he 
went ashore at Cape Disappointment, 
which, by a singular error, he supposed 
to be on the south of the Columbia. 

On the following day, Doctor Mc- 
Loughlin, the Chief Factor, came down 
in a small boat, and took him nivety 
miles up to Fort Vancouver. This post, 
pitched on a beautiful opening in the 
woods, opposite the spot where Van- 
couver completed his survey in 1792, 
became his head-quarters and Aome (so 
far as a place where he occasionally re- 
ported himself may be called a home) 
during his pioneer life. Situated amid 
extensive wooded scenery, broken only 
by the white summits of fine, lofty mount- 
ains, it was long the centre of life and 
commerce in the West. Once every 
year the mail, and the supplies brought 
in the big ship from England, were here 
distributed. To this point gathered the 
trappers, in their canoes and on their 
cayuse horses, with the produce of their 
season. To Fort Vancouver came the 
early missionaries and settlers for advice 
and assistance. Many a serious coun- 
cil and social gathering took place with- 
in its pickets. The Resident Factor 
was king of all the land. More than 
Roderick Dhu on his native heath, was 
the Chief Factor at Vancouver. The 
scene has now greatly changed. The 
fort of the Hudson Bay Company has 
become a post of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Instead of the huge log- house, 
there is a smiling village of a thousand 
inhabitants. ‘The old bastions and the 
mess-house have been swept away to 
make room for the officers’ quarters. 
Instead of the Indians yelling amid their 
occasional “potlatches,” there is now 
heard the reveille and the steady tramp 
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of the guards. Ten years ago, the pres- 
ent President of the United States, then 
a cavalry officer, might often have been 
seen taming wild horses in the fields 
around. 

Douglas began to collect immediately 
on stepping out of the boat. Between 
June and October, when the ship re- 
turned, he was ready to dispatch a con- 
siderable number of specimens, and had 
completed three journeys: one to the 
Dalles, another to the Falls of the Mult- 
nomah (Oregon City), and a third to the 
Grand Rapids of the Columbia. He 


had thus introduced himself to some of 
the sublimest scenery of the West, and 
given proof of his fitness for pioneer 


exploration. No man could accommo- 
date himself with more readiness to the 
emergencies of his new life. At this 
day, miners acknowledge the difficulty 
of prospecting in this region. Very few 
would trust themselves out alone in the 
forest to depend upon the game and 
fruits. But Douglas, although hitherto 
inexperienced, at once managed to do it, 
content with his gun and his vascu/um, 
in which there were usually more speci- 
mens than bread. Writing when he 
had been out only a few months, he 
says: “I arrived at Fort Vancouver on 
August 5th, and employed myself until 
the 18th in drying the specimens I had 
collected, and making short journeys in 
quest of seeds and plants; my labors 
being materially retarded by the rainy 
weather. As there were no houses yet 
built on this new station, I first occu- 
pied a tent, which was kindly offered 
me, and then removed to a larger deer- 
skin tent, which soon, however, became 
too small for me, in consequence of the 
augmentation of my collections. A hut, 
constructed of the bark of ‘ 7iuja Oc- 
cidentalis’ (oak), was my next habita- 
tion, and there I shall probably take up 
my winter-quarters. I have been in a 
house only three nights since my arrival 
in N. W. America, and these were the 
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first after my debarkation. On my jour- 
neys I occupy a tent, wherever it is 
practicable to carry one—which, how- 
ever, is not often —so that a canoe turn- 
ed upside down is my occasional shelter; 
but more frequently I lie under the boughs 
of a pine-tree, without any thing further. 
In England, people shiver at the idea of 
sleeping with their window open; here 
each takes his blanket, and 
stretches himself, with all possible com- 
placency, on the sand or under a bush, 


person 


as may happen, just as if he were going 
to bed. Habit has rendered the prac- 
tice so comfortable to me that I look 
upon any thing more as mere super- 
fluity.” 

So industrious was he in collecting, 
that in two years, 1826 and 1827, he had 
already sent home many hundreds of 
specimens, and had made numerous ad- 
ditions to the vocabulary of Botany. 
Dr. Hooker, who published his Journal, 
gives a list of nearly two hundred which 
were introduced by him during these 
years, and had already become common 
in Botanical collections. Whenever he 
got the least indication of a new plant, 
he could not rest until he had found its 
habitat, and secured its seeds. ‘“ Among 
the most interesting plants which I gath- 
ered last year is a species of tobacco. I 
first saw a single plant of it in the hand 
of an Indian at the Great Falls of the 
Columbia, but though I offered two 
ounces of manufactured tobacco —an 
enormous remuneration—he would on 
no account part with it. The #/co//ena 
is never sowed by the Indians near the 
villages, lest it should be pulled and 
used before it comes to maturity. They 
select for its cultivation an open place 
in the forest, where they burn a dead 
tree or stump, and, strewing the ashes 
over the ground, plant the tobacco there. 
Fortunately, I happened to detect one 
of these little habitations, and supplied 
myself with specimens, both for drying 
and for seeds. The owner, whom I 
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shortly met, seeing the prize under my 
arm, appeared much displeased, but was 
propitiated with a present of European 
tobacco, and, becoming good friends 
with me, gave me the above description 
of its culture, saying that the wood ashes 
invariably made it grow very large.” He 
here introduces us to the early curren- 
cy of the forest—/eet and inches of to- 
bacco. 

In 1825, he noticed, in the tobacco 
pouches of the natives, the seeds of a 
remarkably large pine, which, they said, 
grew in the country of the Umpqua, two 
degrees south of the Columbia River. 
Having secured one of the large cones, 
he named it the “Jus Lambertiana.” 
When the spring came, he prepared to 
visit its region. “I packed up six quires 
of paper, and a few other articles req- 
uisite for what I called my dusiness— 
a copper kettle, and a little tobacco to 
pay my way.” This journey was at- 
The trav- 


tended with many dangers. 
eler who now rattles along on the stage- 
road between the Umpqua and Portland 
on the Wallamet, can little realize the 
perils through which our hero passed. 
A dreadful storm burst upon them in 
the forest; then dangerous sickness 


overtook him. At last he reached the 
grove, and saw the precious cones, hang- 
ing like sugar-loaves from the pendulous 
branches. In securing three of these, 
he nearly brought his life to a close. It 
being impossible either to climb the tree 
or hew it down, he tried to shoot them 
down. The report of the gun soon sur- 
rounded him with Indians, painted with 
red earth, and armed with bows, arrows, 
bone-tipped spears, and knives. They 
appeared any thing but friendly. Who 
was this stranger that thus rudely in- 
vaded their sacred grove ?— who was he 
that dared to fire upon these sires of the 
forest? Their sacred tree was in dan- 
ger—a Douglas must try his mettle. 
Presenting all their weapons, they faced 
him for a time, and retired; when he 
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embraced the opportunity of their tem- 
porary absence to bury himself in the 
forest., The return journey was made 
with even greater danger. On the first 
day, a storm again broke upon him; on 
the second, the Indians overtook him; 
on the third, his horse fell over a preci- 
pice. Twelve days, passed in extreme 
misery, brought him to the Columbia 
River again. 

Well did he deserve the title of “the 
Grass Man,” which he received from the 
Indians. Any sacrifice he would under- 
go for the sake of his plants. On one 
occasion, we find him wearing a damp 
shirt, in order to keep the dry one to 
wrap around his specimens. At anoth- 
er time, he congratulates himself, when 
crossing the Columbia up in the Okana- 
gan country, that while he had lost all 
he had to eat, he had saved his plants. 
Having formed the intention of crossing 
the continent and going by sea to visit 
England, which he accomplished, we 
are permitted to contemplate the Nat- 
uralist’s outfit. “My store of clothes is 
very low, nearly reduced to what I have 
on my back. One pair of shoes, no 
stockings, two shirts, two handkerchiefs, 
my blanket, and cloak. Thus I adapt 
my costume to that of the country, as I 
could not carry more without reducing 
myself to an inadequate supply of paper 
and such articles of Natural History.” 
On one occasion he had nothing but a 
little boiled horseflesh to eat, and was 
glad to eke out this scanty fare with a 
roasted rat. 

Although “the Grass Man” fav ex- 
cellence, he also made observations for 
other departments in Natural History. 
All living things are sources of interest 
to him: the birds, the bears, the elks, 
the deer, claim his attention. He in- 
troduces to history a ground-rat, which 
he discovered in rather a curious way. 
* During the night I was annoyed by the 
visit of a horde of rats, who devoured 
every article of seed I had collected, ate 
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clean through a bundle of dried plants, 
and carried off my soap-brush and razor. 
As one was taking away my inkstand, 
which I had been using shortly before, 
and which lay close to my pillow, I 
raised my gun, which, with my faithful 
dog, is always placed under my blanket 
by my side, and hastily gave him the 
contents. When I saw how large and 
strong this creature was, I ceased to 
wonder at the exploits of the herd. The 
body and tail together measured a foot 
and a half; the back is brown, the belly 
white, while the tail and the enormous 
ears are each three-quarters of an inch 
long, with whiskers three inches in 
length, and jet-black. Unfortunately, 
the specimen was spoiled by the shot, 
in my eagerness to recover my inkstand, 
but I secured another. I understand 


that these rats are found in the Rocky 
Mountains, particularly to the north, 
near the McKenzie and Peace rivers, 
where, during the winter, they destroy 


every thing that comes in their way.” 
We are struck with the shrewdness of 
this shaggy Scotchman, in dealing with 
the Indians. It was no small matter to 
be surrounded by hundreds, who had 
never seen the face of a White Man be- 
fore. One of these, having struck a 
mark 110 yards distant with his rifle, 
exclaimed that none of King George’s 
Chiefs could do that any more than chant 
the death-song or dance the war-dance. 
Douglas lifted his gun, raised a bird, 
and brought it down flying. This had 
great effect: they never think of shoot- 
ing an object in motion, and laid their 
hands upon their mouths in token of 
fear. ‘My fame was hereupon sounded 
throughout the whole country. Ever 
since,” remarks the wily pioneer, “I 
have found it to be of the utmost im- 
portance to bring down a bird flying 
when I go near any of their lodges, tak- 
ing care to make it appear as a little 
matter, not done to be observed.” On 
another occasion, having finished a bit 
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of salmon in the eyes of a few hundred 
Indians of whom he was not sure, he 
coolly took out of his pocket an effer- 
vescing powder, put it in some water, 
and drank it before them. This had im- 
mense effect. A man that could swallow 
boiling water was not to be interfered 
with. Sometimes he achieved the same 
effect by lighting his pipe with a lens. 
He found, also, that a pair of blue spec- 
tacles placed on the nose, brought their 
hands to their mouths in token of fear. 
Occasionally he dealt with them in a 
more forcible manner. One Indian had 
stolen his knife. When detected, he 
claimed to be paid for it. “I paid him, 
certainly, and so handsomely that I will 
engage he does not forget ‘the Grass 
Man’ in a hurry.” The Chief of the 
Kyemuse tribe having done him friendly 
service, “the Grass Man” bored a hole 
through his only shilling, and observing 
that the septum of his nose was pierced, 
suspended it thereon by a brass wire. 
Another Chief was rewarded for similar 
service by requesting to be shaved after 
the fashion of White Men. When com- 
ing up to the Chehalis River, in Wash- 
ington Territory, he was accompanied by 
Madsue, or “ Thunder.” Thunder would 
not taste liquor, but he made up for it 
in smoking. In self-defense Douglas 
smoked also, but in this he astonished 
his companion by putting out the smoke 
from his mouth. “O!” cried Thunder; 
“why do you throw away the smoke? 
See, I take it in my belly.” 

He ever speaks in the kindest way of 
his Indian companions. “Among these 
people confidence answers best. An- 
other good point in their character is 
hospitality.” When it was reported to 
him that the Indians at the Columbia 
had taken part in wrecking a ship, he 
says: “I can not believe that my old 
friends would do this. I have lived 
among them for weeks and months.” 

Thus, then, our hero wandered through 
the land, going out of his way often a 
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dozen miles for a single plant; often 
ready to famish with hunger; often ly- 
ing in the rain for several days, unable 
to move, because of his lame knee, which 
he hurt in packing his first box of speci- 
mens; sometimes stumbling over a prec- 
ipice, sometimes overcome by the pitiless 
storms ; and several times nearly wreck- 
ed in crossing rivers. It was his inten- 
tion, for instance, to visit the Peace Riv- 
er and Russian America, but his canoe 
was dashed to pieces against the rocks, 
called the Stony Islands, up near Ques- 
nelle, on the Fraser River, all his supplies 
and specimens lost, himself cast into the 
waters, and dashed in upon the shore. 
This event appears greatly to have dis- 
couraged him: four hundred specimens, 
the result of laborious toil, gone forever. 
To add to his misfortunes, his eyesight 
began to fail him. He could not shoot 
well; at times, out on the mountains, he 
could not discern the objects immediate- 


ly around him; at times, he was lonely, 


desolate, and despondent. Again and 
again he refers to this in his letters. 

After having been nearly ten years in 
the country, relieved only by his visit to 
England in 1827, he indulged the pros- 
pect of home. Leaving the Columbia 
River in October, 1833, he reached the 
Sandwich Islands in December. He 
set out to explore the country around 
the volcano of Mauna Kea on the 7th 
of January. “ Walking with my trousers 
rolled up to my knees, and without shoes, 
I did not know there were holes in my 
stockings till I was apprised of them by 
the scorching heat and pain in my feet. 
While on the summit I experienced vio- 
lent headache.” 

Between this time and July he made 
several excursions of the same kind. 
Returning from his last—the ascent of 
Mauna Loa—hungry, thirsty, blistered, 
and jaded, he wrote: “Gratified though 
one may be at witnessing the wonderful 
works of God in such a place as the 
summit of this mountain presents, still 
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it is with thankfulness that we again ap- 
proach a climate more congenial to our 
natures, and welcome the habitations of 
our fellow-men, where we are refreshed 
with the scent of vegetation, and sooth- 
ed by the melody of birds.” 

These were among the last words he 
wrote. The last were these to Professor 
Hooker: “ May God grant me a safe re- 
turn to England. I can not but indulge 
the pleasing hope of being soon able in 
person to thank you for the signal kind- 
ness you have ever shown to me.” In 
this he was fatally disappointed. He 
left Kohala Point to cross Mauna Kea 
on the north side. At six A.M. of the 
12th July, he called at the house of an 
Englishman, Edward Gurney, on the 
mountain; stated that his servant had 
given out the day before, and asked him 
to point out the way to Hilo. They took 
breakfast together, and Gurney went with 
him about a mile, showed him the paths, 
and warned him of the pit-traps, set for 
the wild cattle. He had not gone more 
than two miles, when he came to an open 
trap, in which a bullock had becn caught. 
He had looked into it, and also into an- 
other, where a cow was caught. He 
passed, and went up the hill on the way 
to Hilo. There, some idea induced him 
to turn. Laying down his bundle, be- 
side which the dog remained, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the pit more minute- 
ly ; and it appears, that while looking in, 
he missed his step and fell down before 
the enraged bullock. Shortly after, two 
natives, passing, saw Douglas under the 
feet of the animal. They ran for Gur- 
ney, who shot the bullock, but found 
that Douglas was already dead. After 
removing the mangled body, Gurney took 
charge of the dog and bundle, and other 
things which he had in his pockets, which 
were forwarded to Richard Charlton, the 
Consul at Oahu. Thus ended the life 
of Douglas, on the 12th of July, 1834, 
when thirty-five years of age. Exactly 
ten years after his first embarkation on 
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board the brig for America, his body 
was brought down to Oahu for burial. 
His death was all the more unfortu- 
nate, as he had not completed his ac- 
count of his last explorations in the 
North-west. At the Stony Islands, he 
had lost his last collection of specimens 
—about four hundred. He had not cor- 
responded regularly with the Horticult- 
ural Society, and had delayed his de- 
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WENTY years ago, the most fa- 
T mous man in London was George 
Robins, the auctioneer. He enjoyed a 
reputation, in his day, such as none be- 
fore him had obtained. To a fine per- 
son, agreeable manners, gentlemanly 
bearing, and dignified address, he add- 
ed mind, education, a keen sense of 


right, and a knowledge of men that was 


remarkable. If the auction-room has a 
school of literature of its own, George 
Robins must be regarded as its founder. 
His glowing descriptions of the estates 
that passed beneath his hammer were 
certainly among the most extraordinary 
productions that issued from the press ; 
and, whatever may have been their in- 
trinsic merits, they brought their com- 
poser a richer pecuniary return than was 
ever realized by an author. His knowl- 
edge was never at fault. He made the 
sale of a library a continuous literary 
lecture. Reading, exquisitely well, pas- 
sages from the works he was selling — 
giving, in brief, the biographies of their 
authors —enlarging upon their peculiar 
merits or defects of style—summing up 
the information they imparted — rapping 
out hexameters from Greek and Roman 
classics—and repeating excerpts from 
humorous writers with an air so unaf- 
fectedly ludicrous as to set the room in 
a roar of laughter—he often obtained 
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scriptions for some favored time of rest. 
Cut off ere he had reached middle life, 
yet his name and his labors for science 
will not soon be forgotien. ‘To his mem- 
ory there are countless monuments in 
the widely distributed Douglas Vine. 
Their waving branches, moved by the 
winds, will sound forth the melancholy 
requiem of him who loved so well these 
forests and forest- trees. 
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higher prices for works than they could 
have been purchased for in the shops. 
But it was in the sale of the treasures 
of a nobleman’s or gentleman’s mansion, 
that George Robins found amplest room 
for his talents. When Fonthill Abbey 
was to be sold, in 1820, by a single 
stroke of his pen he saved Beckford, its 
accomplished owner, from the ruin that 
would have attended its sacrifice. Seiz- 
ing upon the curiosity which the exclu- 
siveness of its owner had awakened in 
regard to the magnificent shrine, admis- 
sion was denied to all who were not pur- 
chasers of a guinea catalogue. Such 
was the fame of the unparalleled collec- 
tion that eight thousand of these were 
sold. Multitudes rushed from all parts 
of the kingdom to wander through the 
grounds and visit the galleries of the 
Abbey. Accommodations could not be 
secured. Tents were pitched in the 
park. Carts and wheelbarrows, barrels 
and boxes, were used by the gentry for 
sleeping-places. The sale lasted thirty- 
three days. The Abbey sold for £330,- 
ooo—a third more than its vaiue. George 
Robins’ descriptions had set all England 
mad. Pictures sold at most extravagant 
prices. Raphael’s St. Catherine, now 
in the National Gallery, brought £5,250. 
Old prints were run up to £60 and £70. 
Pen-and-ink sketches realized five times 
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their cost. It was the triumph of the 
great auctioneer. The treasures of the 
Abbey alone — books, articles of virtu, 
furniture, and works of art—realized 
more than £ 1,000,000. 

Something of the same interest was 
excited by the sale of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s property at Stowe, in 1851. 
Multitudes who did not care to buy, 
purchased catalogues to visit the famous 
lordly domain. During the sale, the un- 
rivaled man of the hammer made capital 
of every thing. Upon this bed her Maj- 
esty had slept—this Rembrandt Prince 
Albert had specially admired—the “sav- 
age Rosa” gave this identical landscape 
to his daughter—and this “ Unjust Stew- 
ard” —“I will not insult you by de- 
scribing it, ladies and gentlemen: it is 
one of the marvels of art.” The Stowe 
sale, also, like the Fonthill Abbey, re- 
leased its proprietor from debt. 

It is said of George Robins, that the 
only professional mistake he ever made 
brought him more reputation than any 
act of his life. He had to sell the ef- 
fects of a merchant lately deceased. 
The plate amounted to above six hun- 
dred ounces of silver; but for daily use 
there had been reduplicates of the set 
in Sheffield ware. By some accident, 
or, as it was afterward whispered about, 
by the contrivance of a gang of “deal- 
ers,” it happened that the whole of the 
silver was knocked down as plated ware 
on the first day of the sale, and carried 
off at one-twentieth of its value. The 
second day, when the plated ware was 
put up as silver, the fraud was of course 
discovered ; but then it was too late for 
recovery, the purchasers of the silver 
being nowhere to be found. Mr. Rob- 
ins made good at once from his own 
purse the loss that had been occasioned 
by his carelessness. 

It would seem that there is no limit 
to the importance that may be attached 
to a sale by auction. Once, now and 
then, in the course of years, it happens 
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that a single sale will agitate the whole 
civilized world. A quarter of a century 
ago, on the decease of a Cardinal at 
Rome, whose collection of antiquities 
was of world-wide celebrity, the sale 
was announced sixteen months before it 
took place. Catalogues were circulated 
throughout both hemispheres; and as 
the prescribed period approached, artists 
and connoisseurs from every Court in 
Europe, from the United States, India, 
and South America, poured into Rome, 
where they remained for months, con- 
summating the dispersion of the gather- 
ings of a long life. In like manner, the 
sale of the picture- gallery of Marshal 
Soult—who was known to have plun- 
dered the Peninsula of the choicest 
works of Murillo—attracted the nobil- 
ity and gentry from all parts of Europe. 

The auction, undoubtedly, had its ori- 
gin in a remote period of antiquity. It 
is an ultima ratio of necessity, where 
property must be converted into money; 
and it must have sprung up in some 
form in every place where wealth had be- 
gun to accumulate. The Greeks, prob- 
ably, derived it from the Pheenicians, 
whose extensive commerce would nat- 
urally resort to it. From the Greeks it 
may be traced—etymologically, at least 
—to the Romans. With these, it was 
an every-day transaction. Seneca tells 
us the manner in which an auction was 
conducted in his day. It is analogous 
to our own. A placard (¢adella), de- 
scribing the property to be sold, was 
affixed to a pillar in some public place. 
Courts in the Forum (a/ria auctionaria) 
were set apart for the sale. The law 
required it to be public. A spear (prob- 
ably derived from the disposal of spoils 
of war) was set up at the entrance, as a 
signal. Sub hasta venire was equiva- 
lent to “come under the hammer.” The 
bidders were not aliowed to talk to each 
other, or to chaffer with the auctioneer. 
A public crier acted as mouthpiece to 
bidders, who, if they accepted his price, 
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held up their fingers. He then advanced 
the price, and kept on advancing until 
only one finger was visible. The lot 
was at last adjudged to the persevering 
finger. A licensed broker noted the 
price, collected the money, and gave the 
purchaser written authority to receive 
the goods. 

Spanish auctions, to this day, resem- 
ble the old Roman. Their manner ac- 
cords with the national temperament. 
There is no noise. All gabbling is pro- 
hibited. The auctioneer is made respon- 
sible for the description he gives. He 
proceeds slowly. A becoming gravity 
obtains. All excitement is avoided. A 
bidder names his price; the man of the 
hammer repeats it; silence for longer or 
shorter duration follows; another bid- 
der advances upon the last; his price, 
too, is called —and thus, solemn as a 
religious conference, the sale goes on in 
silence till the mallet falls. The whole 


proceeding is characteristic of Castilian 


gravity. 

The French auction-room is, on the 
contrary, a perfect Babel. In Paris, 
there is nothing so noisy. The St. An- 
toine vendues, where gamzns and roughs, 
market- women and beggars, chiffon- 
niers and Jews, contend for cheap bar- 
gains, are scenes of boisterous rivalry, 
that not even the donkey-boys of Alex- 
andria can outdo. There is no contrast 
greater than that which this hubbub pre- 
sents to the dull decorum of an auction- 
sale in Amsterdam. There Mynheer 
Auctioneer sits before a table, covered 
with catalogues of the articles to be sold; 
withdrawing his pipe from his mouth 
long enough to announce the terms of 
sale or thing to be sold, and then re- 
suming it; waiting patiently, amid clouds 
of smoke, for some bidder to advance 
the price. He makes no haste, uses no 
persuasives, creates no excitement in 
himself or others, watches no counte- 
nances, and takes no nods or winks — 
nothing, in fact, but good Dutch words 
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—for a bid. Before him is a box, or 
small basket, containing candle-ends. 
If there is too long delay, he lights one 
of these in silence, and thrusts it on a 
spindle fixed in the table. If no ad- 
vance in price is offered while it burns, 
the last bidder takes the article. 

There is a curious, time-honored cus- 
tom at the Billingsgate Fish-Market, of 
selling fish from the boats by an auc- 
tion of reduction. The contents of each 
barge are sold altogether. Twenty or 
thirty sales are going on at once. It is 
early morning; when late in the season, 
often before light. Buyers are walking 
up and down the docks, scrutinizing 
each cargo. Men and women indis- 
criminately play the part of auctioneers. 
A price is named and bawled out vocif- 
erously for a minute or two, when, no 
takers offering, another and lower price 
isnamed. “Here’s your Yarmouth bloat- 
ers, bloaters, bloaters, only five shillings 
the cantle;” “Here’s your fat mack’- 
rel, mack’rel, mack’rel, nineteen shil- 
lings the hunder’.” Thus the noise 
goes on, amid oaths and imprecations, 
chaffing and laughter, the sale and the 
purchase, until the boat-loads are all 
disposed of, and a new fleet succeeds 
them. 

In our large cities, Jews are taking 
the places at auction-sales which they 
have occupied exclusively in England 
for the last twenty years. It is impos- 
sible to be certain of a fair purchase of 
any kind of property at vendues there, 
unless you employ a Hebrew agent. 
Real estate and works of art, furniture 
and cattle, carriages and leaseholds, it 
matters not what, are allthe same. You 
will be bid against extravagantly if you 
bid for yourself. But, when once em- 
ployed, the Jew serves you faithfully. 
He will tell you beforehand the real 
value of what you desire, and the ap- 
proximate price it will bring —will pre- 
cisely follow your orders—will do his 
best to obtain good bargains for you, 
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and will be satisfied with a moderate 
commission. 

Nothing need be said here on the 
utility of sales by auction: their adop- 
tion at all times and in all countries 
is sufficient argument for that. It is 
through the hands of the auctioneer 
that imports find their way to general 
use, and that home- manufactures, in 
the main, are disposed of in the mar- 
kets. But, like all useful things, auc- 
tion-sales are liable to abuses. To 
these let us turn our attention. 

First, comes the shallow device of ad- 
vertising to be sold goods of value that 
do not exist. This species of hoax takes 
place daily among the underling auc- 
tioneers of New York and London, Par- 
is and Hamburg, Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg. Itis a trick of the trade. Valu- 
able books, pictures by the old masters, 
antique China-ware, the lease of a house, 
a freehold, or any thing likely to draw 
buyers, are advertised on the bills and 
in the catalogues; but when called to 
be put up, the inquirer is told that they 
have been withdrawn for the present. 
The trick has answered its purpose of 
gathering a crowd and securing compe- 
tition for other sales. 

Second in our order, though first per- 
haps in frequency, among auction - sale 
abuses, is the well-known “rig.” For 
the benefit of the uninitiated, let it be 
explained that the “rig,” meaning in 
Saxon-English either @ dress for the 
occasion, or in the same Saxon a ?frick, 
as in John Gilpin— 

“He never dreamt when he set out 
Of running such a rig” — 
is a sale of goods by auction for which 
there is no necessity, and which will not 
be sold unless full value is obtained. A 
rig sale is, generally, a conspiracy be- 
tween needy brokers and dealers, who 
furnish an empty house between them, 
and, by bidding for articles themselves, 
entice the unwary to bid beyond them. 
A sale entirely a rig is, however, com- 
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paratively rare, except in cases of prints, 
pictures, and objects of virtu. .A more 
common mode of practice is to rig a por- 
tion of a genuine sale. Thus, if a gen- 
tleman is sold up, his drawing-room may 
be found hung with pictures in gorgeous 
frames ; or his side-board crowded with 
old China and Bohemian glass; or his 
chests filled with costly napery; or his 
music-room choice with grand piano, 
guitar, harp, and Cremonas —all being 
property thrust into the house by the 
auctioneer’s connivance. One-eighth 
of all the pianos sold in New York, it is 
said, come under this subterfuge. It is 
the public only who are deceived. The 
brokers, if not in the ring, smell the rig 
instinctively, and act accordingly. 

But the third abuse of the auction-sale 
—more common in France and England, 
but not uncommon here —and which is 
nothing short of remorseless robbery, is 
the “knock out.” It consists in a com- 
bination of the brokers to bid nominal 
prices below value, and to damage the 


property in the estimation of strangers. 
The latter seldom know the real worth 


of the articles offered for sale. They 
are molested in a characteristic way, if 
they attempt to interfere. The auction- 
eer, reluctant to sacrifice his client’s 
property, and desirous to increase the 
amount of his own commissions on the 
sales, is, nevertheless, compelled to sell 
without reserve. The brokers will not 
bid. Strangers, made mistrustful by 
whispers, hang back. The sheer press- 
ure of organized rascality triumphs. 
Property worth thrice the price at which 
it was knocked down changes hands 
from owner to broker. The sale con- 
cluded, the conspirators meet at anoth- 
er place, and put up each individual 
lot again. This is the real sale. The 
former was a semblance. Each man 
now bids what he knows to be the real 
value, and pays for it on the spot. Itis 
the work of an hour only. Every body 
means business. There is no chaffer- 
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ing. At times, the goods fetch five, or 
ten, or twenty times the amount for 
which they were extorted from the auc- 
tioneer; and the surplus is divided 
among this gang of open-day robbers, 
whom there is no law to touch. 

The last abuse of auctions that shall 
be mentioned, is the worst. It is the 
“mock-sale.” There is no large city, 
here or in Europe, where it is not known. 
In all ages, it has been practiced. Itis 
an open attempt, on the part of undis- 
guised rascality, to plunder the unsus- 
pecting. A thousand times it has been 
exposed. Its victims are paraded con- 
stantly in the newspapers. Every body 
in the rural districts reads the narratives 
of the thieveries it perpetrates, and thinks 
himselfsafe. Butitstillthrives. Though 
the whole thing is a mockery; though 
the goods are known to be mock goods, 
got up, like Peter Pindar’s razors, only 
to sell; though the bidders are mock 
bidders, miserable tools of knavery, clad 
in borrowed garments, and hired at pe- 


nurious fees to play the part of call-birds 
to the fowler’s net; and though the sell- 
er bawls himself hoarse the live-long 
day, virtually crying to passers - by, 
“Dilly, dilly, dilly—come and be kill- 


ed,” its dupes never diminish. The 
atrocious cheat, however palpable, is 
never defeated. Not one person in a 
thousand who passes these open man- 
traps is ignorant of their character, and 
yet there are enough left to render the 
mock-auction a profitable speculation. 
Some years ago, an English boy of 
fifteen, on leaving school to take his 
place at his father’s counting-house, 
showed such skill and neatness in ac- 
counts that a delighted elder brother 
made him a present of £10. The boy, 
with good reason, was much attached to 
his mother. It was Christmas time. 
He had heard the remark made at home, 
that a pair of silver candlesticks were 
wanted to set off the mantel-piece ; and 
he resolved, now that it was in his pow- 
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er, to purchase a pair, and make them a 
present to his mother. Full of his proj- 
ect, he sallied forth next morning for the 
city, and, as destiny would have it, was 
attracted by a brilliant pair of candle- 
sticks glittering on the stand of an open 
auction-room. He went in, looked wist- 
fully at the splendid articles, took them 
up, examined them, and asked his neigh- 
bor, in a whisper, if they were silver. 

“O yesh, shilver; not a doubt of it,” 
said the communicative stranger, after 
handling them. 

“Then I should like very much to 
buy them, if £10 would do it,” replied 
the boy; “and I will wait till they are 
put up.” 

Of course, they were very shortly of- 
fered by the auctioneer, and knocked 
down for £10 to the eager youth, who 
received and ran off with them, but too 
well pleased. 

In the evening, when candles were 
called for, he produced and presented 
them to his mother, whose pleasurable 
feelings may be imagined. The father, 
too, praised the boy’s gencrosity, but 
confessed to some suspicion lest he 
might have been imposed upon. “But 
we shall soon see,” he said; “step over, 
Edgar, to Mr. Johnson, the silversmith, 
and ask him to do me the kindness to 
call around and drink a glass of wine, 
and taste our Christmas pudding.” 

Mr. Johnson came in a neighborly 
way, and, his opinion of the wine and 
pudding being satisfactory, was asked 
to declare, if he could, the value of the 
candlesticks. 

“Well,” said he, as he took onc in his 
hand and turned it about in various di- 
rections, “do you wish me to be plain?” 

“ As plain as possible,” answered the 
father. 

“Good! Then let me say, that, if 
they had been properly plated, they 
would have been worth a guinea; but 
as they are merely washed over, less 
than half that sum should pay for them.” 
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Here was an interesting discovery! 
The boy blazed up in a passion. The 
father was indignant, and resolved, if 
practicable, to obtain redress. Mr. 
Johnson, on hearing the story, was of 
opinion that redress was not to be had ; 
and he had excellent reasons for that 
opinion. 

The next morning, father and son, ac- 
companied by an officer of justice, pro- 
ceeded to the mock-auction, and, pro- 
ducing the candlesticks, demanded the 
return of the money. The auctioneer 
said he knew nothing of the transaction, 
but civilly added that he would inquire 
into it: he did not sell yesterday, and 
could not say who did. 

“Who shold dese ’ere candlesticks ?” 
he bawled out to his company. 

Nobody could even recollect that a 
pair of candlesticks Aad been sold yes- 
terday. 

“ Are you quite sure dat you hort ’em 
ere?” asked the auctioneer. 

“Quite sure.” 

“Den who shold ’em to you, I vant to 
know.” Then, turning to his company: 
“If any on yer shold ’em, I wish you’d 
shpeak. Vash it Levi shold ’em?” 

Levi declared, “It vashn’t me.” 

“Vash it Moshesh?” 

Moses was equally confident that he 
had had nothing to do with it. 

“Vash it Lasharush ?” 

“No.” 

“Was it either of these men that sold 
you the candlesticks?” asked the of- 
ficer. 

“No, sir; it was not.” 

“Then I’m afraid it’s a bad job. If 
you can’t identify the man who took you 
in, you can’t give him in charge. It is 
very hard, my little man. You see this 
sort is up to any thing; and they know 
what they are about too well to let the 
law take hold of them. Take my word 
for it, it’s a regular swindle.” 

In representing mock-auctions to be 
principally in the hands of Hebrews, no 
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injustice is done that race. As a rule, 
there are no business men in Europe 
who stand higher for integrity, as well 
as enterprise, truthfulness as well as 
industry, and honorable dealing as well 
as extraordinary sagacity. The fore- 
most commercial men in all the great 
towns of the East are Jews. And it is 
no disparagement to the Israelites, more 
than to the Gentiles, that there are rogues 
among both. 

Time was in England when auction- 
rooms were a morning lounge for the 
gentry and nobility. That era, with the 
days of the Sfectator, has passed away, 
and auctioneers now hold their levees 
for the stern purpose of business alone. 
If there be any exception to this rule, 
it is “Christie’s” —the world’s great 
auction-room for works of art— where 
all that is costly, or beautiful, or rich in 
the domain of taste throughout Europe, 
seems destined to come when passing 
from one proprietor to another. In fact, 
“Christie’s” may boast of more attrac- 
tion to connoisseurs and lovers of art — 
giving it the necessary time, since its 
treasures are always changing — than 
any public institution or private collec- 
tion, accessible either by favor or pur- 
chase, in all England. 

Christie’s auction - rooms are situated 
in St. James’ Square. They are some- 
thing more than one hundred years old. 
There is nothing remarkable about them 
in architecture, ornament, or arrange- 
ment. Around the dingy space that is 
railed in by the heavy bars and cross- 
pieces of wrought iron that characterize 
the inclosures of old London, stand Rom- 
ney House, Ormond House, Wyndham 
Club, Norfolk House, and the London 
Library; and among them is the unpre- 
tentious mansion that attracts daily, dur- 
ing the season, the lovers and purchas- 
ers of pictures and pencil-sketches, an- 
tique porcelain and precious stones, vases 
and statues, laces of the seventeenth cent- 
ury and Elizabethan heirlooms, Sévres 
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China, and medieval articles of virtu. 
The entrance is narrow, the rooms plain- 
ly furnished, the light badly disposed, 
the accommodations meagre, and the 
attractions connected with the place ex- 
ceedingly dull. But it has the simple 
finish about it that English aristocracy 
loves. There is no frippery of French 
show-rooms—no lath and plaster of mod- 
ern architecture—no s/ang of appoint- 
ments or persons anywhere. Every 
thing is neat, well-kept, in good condi- 
tion, orderly, and old. 

But it has got to be, in the course of 
time, the one place in all Europe where 
art is valued at its worth. The master- 
pieces find no bribed critics at “ Chris- 
tie’s.” There is no flourish of speeches 
when a statue is unveiled. A view-day 
draws together all the artistic talent of 
the metropolis, but no reporter proclaims 
through the newspapers the opinions that 
are entertained. It is one thing to judge 
an artist by his isolated pictures—a 


sculptor by a single statue—or a cabi- 
net of translucent pottery by a specimen 


cup or platter. It is quite another thing 
to have presented together the entire 
works and collections of artist or anti- 
quary, as you have them at “Christie’s ” 
—sketches and unfinished productions, 
drawings and attempts, false and real 
antiques, the completed chef-d@auvres 
and palmed imitations, which the exhi- 
bition of the whole places before you. 
Some years ago the water-colors of Mul- 
ready, when presented in a body after 
his death, took the whole world by storm. 
The collection of Lord de Tabley at the 
same place impressed hundreds for the 
first time with the stupendous genius of 
Turner. 

The assembly at “Christie’s” varies 
in character with the articles to be sold. 
Family-plate, bearing the crest of the 
Stuarts — jewelry worn by the beauties 
of the Court of Charles II.—trinkets 
with the blazon of Henry VIII.—the 
laces of Queen Anne’s period, choice 
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and strange precious stones that her 
once-friend and afterward mortal foe, 
Duchess of Marlboro’, used to please 
herself with having set, and the bee-be- 
spangled necklaces and bracelets of Jose- 
phine —call together one class of nobili- 
ty and gentry. Antiques, valuable for age 
and taste only, without intrinsic value, 
call another class. Pictures assemble a 
third. Autographs and rare books, a 
fourth. A constant visitor might judge, 
without sight of the catalogue, of the 
character of the sale, by the people whom 
the advertisements have assembled. 

The purchases, nevertheless, are al- 
most always made by deputy. Agents 
and dealers do the business. Hebrews 
—men of money, and experts in their 
craft—have managed to monopolize these 
sales. It is perfectly understood that to 
secure any choice lot the object is best 
attained by employing one of the privi- 
leged Jews. The rapidity of the pro- 
ceedings is generally in the inverse ra- 
tio of the value of the goods. It isa 
fatal blunder to send wares of small 
value to such a market. It is like setting 
small- beer before guests accustomed to 
champagne. The company resents the 
affront in a significant way, let the auc- 
tioneer labor as he may. 

The stranger happens to enter “Chris- 
tie’s” on a day when paintings are for 
sale. Agents and speculators are in at- 
tendance from far and near. A small, 
gray-looking sea-piece is on the revolv- 
ing easel, and the porter is turning it 
round slowly that all may see it. 

“What shall I say for the ‘Vander- 
velde,’ gentlemen? Will you give me a 
price? Two hundred, shall I say?” 

A voice says, “Sixty.” 

“Sixty guineas—thank you—five — 
seventy—five—eighty—eighty guineas.” 

“A hundred,” from another part of 
the room. : 

“ And twenty,” from the first bidder. 

“A hundred and twenty guineas,” re- 
sponds the auctioneer. “Thank you.” 
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Now ensues a cross-fire from all sides, 
the batteries returning shot for shot, the 
auctioneer turning his head in a lively 
way at each explosion. At length there 
is a sudden halt at one hundred and 
ninety guineas; and with the gentlest 
tap, as though the little ivory hammer 
had dropped accidentally from its posi- 
tion between the second and third fin- 
gers, the “Vandervelde” is knocked 
down to the last bidder, and disappears. 

“ Off the coast, by Turner ;” and with 
the words all eyes are directed to the 
easel. There are seen the live billows 
leaping and dashing beneath a dark thun- 
der-cloud ; a smack in the foreground is 
struck by a sudden squall, under which 
she heels over almost to her keel, while 
all hands are busy in lowering the broad 
sheet, which flaps and flutters in the 
gale. In the far distance, miles away 


from the black cloud overhead, the sun 
is shining in a broad stream of light, and 


a whole fleet of craft of all kinds is lying 
at anchor under the battlemented fort of 
a large city, whose quaint towers and 
turrets speck the sky with streaks of 
dazzling light. The whole scene is so 
‘real, that you hush your breath as you 
gaze on it, and wonder that you do not 
hear the dash of the billows, the hoarse 
cries of the seamen, and the how! of the 
blast. What you do hear, is the ques- 
tion: 

“Shall I say a thousand guineas for 
this ‘Turner,’ gentlemen?” 

After a pause of a few moments, a 
voice is heard offering five hundred, 
when the auctioneer politely states that 
he is open to nothing less than the sum 
he has proposed, as he has already a 
bidding from a nobleman of £1,000— 
a guinea, by the way, being twenty-one 
shillings, while the pound is but twenty. 

“Guineas, then’ — from a gray -hair- 
ed man. on the bench, whose eyes are 
fixed on his catalogue. 

Yet the * Turner” does not stop there, 
but, after a few more advances, is finally 
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knocked down at twelve hundred and 
fifty guineas. 

This is followed by other masterpieces 
of various value, among which is a “ Ten- 
iers,” for £600; an “ Ostade,” for £1,100; 
a “Constable,” for £400; and a work by 
a living artist, who is present in the room, 
who sees it knocked down for £180, hav- 
ing sold it fifteen years ago for £70, to 
his complete satisfaction. 

Happy is the artist who lives to wit- 
ness such substantial proof of his repu- 
tation. It is in art as in other things: 
the race is not always to the swift. Men 
of finest genius have given their days to 
labor and nights to study, and yet have 
won posthumous reputation only. The 
most faithful landscape- painter Britain 
can boast was Patrick Nasmyth, whose 
works yielded him, when living, about 
the wages of a boot-closer, but since his 
death have realized hundreds under the 
hammer. [t was the same with poor 
O’Connor, who painted for the dealers 
for whatever they would give, or for the 
pawnbrokers for whatever they would 
lend ; but who was no sooner dead than 
his pictures rose in value two thousand 
per cent., and enriched the patrons who 
had half starved him. There are nu- 
merous instances of the same kind. 

In spite of the usually grave character 
of the proceedings at “Christie’s,” ludi- 
crous scenes will sometimes occur. One 
day a rather fussy-looking, elderly dame 
had pushed her way through the throng 
and taken her seat immediately under 
the rostrum, where she sat for some 
time, unmoved by the swaying of the 
crowd and a fire of sarcastic remarks. 
An hour passed thus, and, as she had 
bid for nothing, the company began to 
speculate aloud as to what her intentions 
might be. The mystery was explained 
by her suddenly lifting up her voice in 
bidding for a particular lot. It appeared 
that she had set her heart upon a silver 
tea-pot of old-fashioned model and half 
gallon capacity, and was determined to 
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have it. Plate being always sold by the 
ounce, it was put up at five shillings. 
“Five and a penny,” said a dealer. 

“Six shillings,” cried the old dame. 

“Six and a penny,” responded the first 
bidder. 

“Seven shillings,” retorted she. 

“Well, seven and a penny,” said her 
opponent once more. 

“ Eight shillings,” she replied, as loud 
as before. 

“Let the lady have it, by all means,” 
said the dealer; and to the lady it was 
accordingly knocked down. 

“What name, ma’am?” inquired the 
auctioneer’s clerk. 

“QO, never mind the name. 
it and pay for it.” 

“You can not take it now, ma’am; we 
do not know the exact weight.” 

“What signifies the weight to you? 
Give me the pot; it’s mine; and take 
your eight shillings out of that” — offer- 
ing a sovereign. 

This proposition was received with a 
general roar of laughter. The simple 
dame had imagined that she was going 
to carry off a tea-pot, weighing from 
twenty-five to thirty ounces, at a cost to 
herself of eight shillings. The real state 
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S Robert Fairway swung with care- 
A less, yet graceful, step down Main 
Street, in the sunny little town of San 
Dioso, more than one of the dark-eyed 
sehoritas turned a laughing look toward 
him, for he was a handsome man; and 
as he crossed the 7’Zasa into the more 
modern and American portion of the 
town, there were cheerful salutations 
and gentle good-mornings from the rosy 
damsels who were busy with their gar- 
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of the case was civilly explained to her 
by the clerk, when she gathered herself 
up and in no amiable mood shuffled out 
of the room, while the lot was put up 
again, to be knocked down for six and 
three pence per ounce. 

It is well understood at ‘ Christie’s,” 
that advancing years of a favorite artist 
increase the value of his works in almost 
geometrical ratio, and that his death will 
be the signal of their apotheosis. The 
three Landseers — Thomas, the engrav- 
er; Charles, the historical painter; and 
Edwin, famous for his paintings of an- 
imals—are respectively seventy - four, 
seventy-two, and sixty-nine years of age. 
Consequently, their works have not only 
increased greatly in price during the last 
few years, but they are now seldom of- 
fered forsale. Dealers hold them back, 
in anticipation of the enhanced value 
that is certain to come. With Madox 
Brown’s pictures, though he is but fifty, 
the same rule is beginning to be applied; 
but Rossetti’s, Holman Hunt’s, and Mil- 
lais’ — Brown’s superiors in the pre- 
Raphaelite school—still sell, their au- 
thors being comparatively young, at pri- 
ces that await better works from their 
hands. 
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dens at the time. Fairway bore the rep- 
utation of a lady’s-man; and there were 
not wanting quiet little bits of gossip, 
and slyly told stories of his successes in 
the ré/e of roudé, to add that spice of dan- 
ger to an acquaintanceship which young 
girls seem to love so well, and which, at 
the early day of which I write, was no 
bar to entrance into the best California 
society. Sauntering on, passing the ho- 
tel with its morning group of idlers, he 
turned up the stairs of the first and only 
brick building in the village, and open- 
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ing a door having on it a little tin sign 
which told of “Robert Fairway, Attor- 
ney and Counselor-at-Law,” walked in. 
The place was small, yet neatly fitted up 
and tidy. The carefully assorted papers 
on the table which served for a desk, 
the plain redwood shelves filled with 
well-kept volumes, the spotless floor, 
the straight, white curtains, and the rose 
in a tumbler of water—tall gave tokens 
of neatness, if not system. Throwing 
up the window—which opened upon a 
balcony —and lighting a fresh cigar, he 
sat in the clear morning sunlight, to all 
outward appearance a man thoroughly 
satisfied with himself and all around 
him. 

Yet this man was throwing his life 
away. He was letting a land- practice 
worth a competence slip through his fin- 
gers — was neglecting every interest in- 
trusted to his care, until clients dropped 
away from him one by one— was worse 
than wasting the best years of his life. 
Still, he was in no want of money. He 
always dressed well, and drove the best 
teams. When he reached into his pock- 
et for the elegant little knife with which 
he trimmed his dainty nails, there always 
issued forth the music of jingling coins. 
His room-rent for the best parlor and 
bedroom at the widow’s big house across 
the creek, and his board-bill at the best 
hotel, were paid to the hour. His purse 
was ever open to the call of friendship, 
or the cry of distress. Educated in the 
law in Louisiana, he had passed his ex- 
amination—which, in that State, is rigid 
—with honor and credit. But he had 
also acquired there the seeds of the fatal 
passion which was now blighting his life: 
he was a gambler—and a successful one. 
Cool, clear-headed, and calculating, he 
had made the game of Poker his study, 
and had mastered it. Having cast his 
lot in life among the simple-minded and 
wealthy Spaniards of the old Mission of 
San Dioso, with whom gaming was the 
passion of their lives, he found ample 


means to gratify his taste. His office 
was a law-office but in name: the little 
back-room was the real workshop, and 
the blanket-covered table and a few 
chairs the tools. Here, night after night 
was spent in the game. Almost every 
man of any consequence in the town 
had, at some time or another, taken a 
seat at that table. Judges, merchants, 
rancheros, and doctors met there, with 
one common object. The games were 
fair and above-board: an ignominious 
exit would have been the fate of any one 
who should have dared to try any of the 
blacklegs’ games there. All that was 
done or said at that board was on honor, 
and the play was a square contest of 
skill and nerve and pluck, while neither 
losses nor winnings made any change in 
the courteous demeanor of the men who 
changed their’ gold there. One would 
hardly realize, as he sat there in the 
bright light of this morning, lazily puf- 
fing his cigar, that this man could have 
turned the whole current of his life into 
this channel. 

A step on the stair started him from 
his reverie, as a tall, dark-skinned, black- 
haired son of Spain entered the room. 
“ Caramba, but I envy you your nerves: 
here you look as fresh as a new- blown 
rose, and as clear as if you had slept the 
sleep of a baby instead of being up at 
that cursed game till daylight,” broke 
out the new-comer, whose energetic sal- 
utation was received with a courtly smile 
by Fairway, who pushed a chair toward 
him, with a careless “O, it’s nothing 
when you're used to it.” The Spaniard, 
who was the heaviest land-holder round 
about, took the proffered chair, and, 
producing his packet of cigarettes, pro- 
ceeded to solace himself with the weed. 
José Alvido had become, upon the death 
of his father, sole heir to the vast grant 
of land, acquired under the old Spanish 
Government, known as the San Salicis 
Rancho, which subsequent litigation has 
made familiar to every one interested in 
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the history of land matters in California. 
He had all the improvidence of the Span- 
iard; and, disdaining work, was the 
source of sustenance to the many hu- 
man leeches who hung around the 
wealthy Spaniards at the time we speak 
of. Fairway was his legal adviser, as 
well as his boon companion; and al- 
though he would have spurned the im- 
putation of dishonesty, was rapidly, and 
perhaps partly unconsciously, drawing 
him into the vortex which was destined 
to impoverish the one and enrich the 
other. Winning from him ready cash 
enough to keep his pockets lined with 
yellow twenties, he could well afford to 
take contingent fees of interests in his 
land in pay for such legal services as he 
tendered. Thus gaining a foothold on 
the estate, it requires no great amount of 
thought to enable the reader to compre- 
hend the manner of his ultimate acquisi- 
tion of a large part of it. Matters had 


reached very near this point on the morn- 


ing of which I write. The night before 
had been passed in a game where stakes 
were high, and title-deeds formed the 
pool. But, as yet, these heavy losses 
and winnings were known only to the 
two parties interested. Fairway knew 
his man well enough to be content with 
the simple entry in his private memo- 
randum-book of the acknowledgment of 
debt; and Alvido, in his simplicity, rec- 
ognized such obligations as binding in 
honor, if not in law. 

The meeting this morning had been 
arranged between the men for the pur- 
pose of straightening out and putting in 
legal shape these debts and conveyances. 
Books and papers were produced ; and 
to Alvido’s surprise, he fcund that fully 
one-half of his property would have to be 
conveyed away to clear up the accounts. 
He was moody and silent, as the lawyer, 
with quick professional skill, commenced 
to draw the proper conveyance for one 
undivided half of the estate; when sud- 
denly drawing himself to his full height, 
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his eyes flashing fire, and his quick-drawn 
breath betokening the violence of his ag- 
itation, he cried out: “Stop! I will make 
you a proposition. Half my estate be- 
longs to you already. Draw that deed 
for the whole rancho. 1 will sign it, and 
we will play again for all or none. Fort- 
une can not always be against me, and I 
must surely win. What say you—my 
half against yours?” Fairway said noth- 
ing, but, carelessly tearing the paper upon 
which he had been writing into ribbons, 
drew from his desk a fair sheet, and si- 
lently wrote a deed for the whole right, 
title, and interest of Alvido in the San 
Salicis Rancho. There wasa slight curl 
of triumph about the corners of his mouth, 
and a queer look in his eyes; but Alvido 
saw them not as he impatiently paced 
the room, consuming cigarettes at an 
enormous rate, giving occasional vent to 
an oath. When the paper was finished, 
Fairway put on his hat, and, stepping 
out, soon returned with a dapper little 
man, who combined the duties of chief 
engineer of the hardware, dry goods, and 
grocery establishment on the corner be- 
low with that of Notary Public, and in a 
few moments the signature and acknowl- 
edgment were perfected, and the deed 
which held the fortunes of the two men 
lay completed upon the table between 
them. 

Not until the Notary had left the room 
did Fairway speak; but then, turning to 
Alvido, he said: “Now, José, I have 
drawn this thing as you wanted it, be- 
cause I have no right to refuse your 
proposition. It lies there on the desk, 
and is your property. I advise you to 
take it and tear it up. Whatever comes 
of this business, you will remember that 
such was my advice. If you insist upon 
your proposal to play for it—my share 
against yours—1I will do it, and I will 
win. But I make one condition, with- 
out which I will not play.” 

“Name it,” said the Spaniard, almost 
fiercely. 
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“Tt is, that we now and together mount 
our horses, and spend the day on the 
rancho. You shall ride over the place; 
we will dine, and smoke, and chat to- 
gether, then, to-day, as though there 
was not a card in the world. You shall 
see and realize what you are risking; 
and then, if when we return you still in- 
sist, we will play for this stake””—touch- 
ing the paper lightly as he spoke. 

In vain did the Spaniard urge and 
remonstrate. It soon became evident 
that Fairway was in earnest, and he gave 
a reluctant consent to the plan. A brisk 
ride of a few miles brought them to an 
adobe house, and, dismounting, they fast- 
ened their horses to a convenient rack, 
and entered the low-ceiled room. The 
furniture and fittings of the apartment 
gave no evidence of wealth or culture, 
although every thing was scrupulously 
clean. A large open fire-place occupied 
one end of the building, before which a 
young and rather pretty woman was dust- 
ing the ashes back with a goose-wing. 
This woman, whom the two men ad- 
dressed as Delphina, rose at their com- 
ing, and, cordially shaking hands with 
the American, made some laughing re- 
mark in broken English, displaying, as 
she did so, a row of teeth that fairly glit- 
tered in their milky whiteness. Although 
not Alvido’s wife, she passed for such, 
kept his house, and cooked his meals, 
appearing contented. Speaking to her 
in Spanish, José told her that they would 
be back to dinner, and, going into the 
yard, soon returned with a pair of chick- 
ens which he had killed, and an armful 
of vegetables fresh from the ground. 
Short as was his absence, there had 
been time enough for the woman to ask, 
with a half-regretful, half- careless man- 
ner, “Have you been winning from him 
again?” To which Fairway replied, 
laughingly and evasively. With a look 
of quick contempt as she heard the ap- 
proaching footsteps, she said, “If I was 
a man, you wouldn’t twist me around 
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your finger as you do him.” But Alvi- 
do’s return put a stop to the conversa- 
tion; and after a few hurried directions, 
the two mounted their horses and start- 
ed on their ride. For hours they rode on, 
side by side: the Spaniard, sullen and 
speechless; Fairway, on the contrary, 
seemed to have an unnatural flow of 
spirits. Nothing could discourage him. 
Reining in, once in awhile, at some 
point of observation, from which the 
goodly heritage could be seen to advan- 
tage, he would launch out into praises 
of its beauty and value, suggesting pos- 
sible improvements, and speaking of the 
immense facilities it possessed. He spoke 
feelingly of the benefits of the possession 
of such a property, and talked of the 
folly of risking it. To do him justice, 
he exhausted every power of eloquence 
and persuasion to dissuade José from 
the venture he seemed bent on making. 
“ One-half this place,” said he, “in part- 
nership with me, is all that you need to 
make you happy. I have business tact. 
I can make golden dollars grow on every 
blade of grass. Come, José, give up this 
notion. I will be your friend; and you 
will never regret the day. You can set- 
tle down, then— marry Delphina.” The 
Spaniard, whose face had begun to show 
signs of yielding until those words were 
spoken, turned on him then, and with 
an oath, ground out between his teeth, 
exclaimed: “ You are afraid to risk what 
you have already won. If the place is 
what you describe, why not own it all? 
You say youcan, Are you a coward?” 
Except a whitening of the face, and a 
twitch around the corners of the mouth, 
Fairway exhibited no emotion, but sim- 
ply said, “I have no more to say: to- 
night we play for this great stake; the 
loser has but himself to blame’ —and 
turning their horses’ heads, they spurred 
them to their utmost speed until they 
reached the house, where, seeing them 
properly bestowed, after refreshing them- 
selves with a hearty wash, they lit their 
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cigarettes, and took their places in the 
cool shadow of the porch to await the call 
for dinner. After eating, which was ac- 
companied on the part of José with co- 
pious draughts of the powerful white 
wine of the old Mission orchards, they 
returned to the town, and at early can- 
dle-light the men, locked up in the little 
office, sat down to play. 

The game chosen was the simple one 
known as “freeze-out,” each taking one 
hundred beans. So skillful were the 
players that the night waned and morn- 
ing began, and the chances were about 
equal. Still they played until at last 
José, putting up all his stock of chips, 
staked every thing upon his hand. Fair- 
way covered the pile. José then exult- 
ingly threw down a full hand—three 
queens and a pair of sevens. His hand 
was outstretched to take up the deed, 
when Fairway, with a smile, laid down 
four tens; and rising from the table, 
opened the window to let the cool morn- 
ing air blow in upon their fevered brows. 
José sat like a man ina dream; and it 
was not until the clang of the iron door 
of the little safe in the corner of the 
room recalled him to the realization of 
the fact that the title to his lands had 
passed from him, and the evidence had 
been locked up by the owner, that he 
raised his head. Fairway walked to the 
mantel-piece, poured out a glass of wine, 
drank it off before he spoke, and then 
said: “José Alvido, yesterday you call- 
ed me coward when I wanted to prevent 
what has just now happened. To-day I 
am richer by all your wealth, and have 
grown selfish in my riches. I have just 
made a promise to myself that I will 
never touch another card so long as I 
live. But you shall never want for any 
thing which I can supply; and I hold 
myself bound to accede to any request 
you may ever make to me. Until such 
time as I may otherwise dispose of the 
property, you will continue to occupy it 
as you always have done.” The Span- 
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iard made no reply, but, with an attempt 
to seem careless, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and, jingling the coin in his pock- 
ets, threw on his cloak and hat, and 
quietly walked down the stairs. Fair- 
way watched him from the window until 
he entered the Spanish gambling-house 
across the P/aza, and then, throwing 
himself upon a lounge, dropped asleep. 

The next day the deed was placed on 
record, and in a few weeks it was known 
throughout the town that Fairway had 
sold the San Salicis Rancho to a New 
York company, and was going to San 
Francisco to live. Alvido had left, and 
no one knew his whereabout. Gradu- 
ally the gossip ceased, and only a mem- 
ory of the actors in this episode was left 
in San Dioso. 

Robert Fairway was true to his reso- 
lution. Gathering about him his newly 
acquired wealth — for he realized a large 
sum by the sale of the Rancho—he in- 
vested largely in growing real estate in 
San Francisco. Freed from his cursed 
infatuation, he applied his mind to his 
profession. The study of criminal law 
became with him a passion, and in a few 
years he rose to the highest rank in the 
practice of that branch of the law. Dur- 
ing this portion of his life I was intimate 
with him; and from a friendly letter dat- 
ed at the hotel at Placerville, and written 
to fill in a leisure hour, I gather the main 
incidents narrated in the following chap- 
ter. He was sent for from far and near, 
and his fees were enormous; but he had 
the reputation of clearing his clients. 
He could sway juries by the torrent of 
his eloquence. In the prime of life, he 
had attained the highest distinction. Al- 
realy had his name been spoken of in 
connection with the highest offices in the 
gift of the people. Men looked up to 
him; crowds flocked to hear him; hon- 
ors poured thick upon him. But one day 
he disappeared — went out from among 
the presence of men as though the earth 
had swallowed him—went out like a 
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flame that is extinguished—and from 
that hour to this no man has known 
what became of him. Those who follow 
this history to its end will be the first 
to lift the veil of the seemingly impene- 
trable mystery that has surrounded his 
fate. 


Il. 


In May, 1852, a cold-blooded murder 
was committed under circumstances of 
great atrocity in Placer County, and a 
Spaniard, known by the sodriguet of 
Spanish Joe, to whom suspicion attach- 
ed, had been arrested for the crime. 
The circumstances attending the mur- 
der will be remembered by many as we 
recall the principal incidents, the crime 
having caused wide-spread comment and 
interest at the time. The man so foully 


assassinated had resided for a short time 
in the neighborhood of Placerville —or, 
as it was then known, Hangtown—and 


although peculiar in his habits, was a 
peaceable, orderly citizen, living alone 
in a cabin about a mile from the town. 
Living by himself, as was the custom 
with many in those auriferous days, he 
had never been known by any other 
name than that of Baltimore Dave, he 
having spoken of the City of Monu- 
ments as his native place. Dave was in 
the habit of coming to town only once in 
the week, to sell his dust and buy his 
little supplies ; during other times work- 
ing his claim, which yielded fair wages. 
He had little to say, made few acquaint- 
ances, and was generally liked for pos- 
sessing the virtue of minding his own 
business. His cabin stood in a ravine 
some distance from the trail, and in an 
unfrequented part of the gulch. Dave 
was missed from his usual work for a 
‘week or so, but it excited no remark, as 
in those days it was no unusual thing 
for a man to pack up and be off to other 
places without any notice. But on one 
Saturday afternoon a white- faced miner 
rushed into town and proclaimed the 
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news that he had called at the cabin to 
borrow a pan, and had found the body 
of Dave lying partly under his bunk, 
having evidently been dead some time. 
There were no inquests in those days, 
but a crowd of miners and others repair- 
ed to the spot, and upon investigation 
discovered that the poor fellow had been 
shot as he sat upon the edge of his bunk, 
smoking his pipe. A thorough search 
demonstrated the fact that the assassin 
had fired three shots through the window, 
every one of which had penetrated his 
body; but the most horrible feature of the 
matter was the strong probability that the 
man had lain there, helpless, dying, and 
alone for days—no one could tell how 
long. The reaction against lawlessness 
had just set in at that time throughout 
the State; and after giving decent burial 
to the remains of the unfortunate man, 
the officers of the law commenced a vig- 
orous search into the mystery surround- 
ing the crime. It was found that the 
Spaniard spoken of had, on the night of 
the 3d of May, borrowed from the monte 
saloon a pistol, which he returned the 
next day; and the balls found embedded 
in the woodwork of the cabin, corre- 
sponded with its bore. It was also as- 
certained, that on that night he had been 
seen going out of town, in the direction 
of Dave’s claim. A shoemaker also rec- 
ollected his having brought a pair of 
boots to him for repairs, shortly after 
that time, which were thickly incrusted 
with the peculiar red clay of that neigh- 
borhood. The evidence against him be- 
ing thought sufficient, he was arrested 
and lodged in jail; from which place he 
dispatched a note to Robert Fairway, 
San Francisco. 

In due time Fairway received the let- 
ter, and the bar of Placer were some- 
what surprised to receive the announce- 
ment that this Spanish gambler was to 
be defended by the ablest criminal iaw- 
yer on the coast. It was notorious that 
Spanish Joe had no money save what 
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little he could win at cards; and why 
Fairway should enter upon his case was 
a matter of much speculation and dis- 
cussion. However, he came. The cierk 
of the Carey House greeted him with an 
obsequious bow as he registered his 
name; the landlord, in person, showed 
him to the best room in the hotel ; judges 
and lawyers greeted him cordially. But 
he scarcely seemed himself. His usual 
genial manners were overcast with a 
look of sadness, and his face was paler 
than usual. Hlastily excusing himself, 
he requested that his horse —a valuable 
animal, -which he had ridden over from 
Auburn— should be taken good care of, 
and, in company with the Sheriff, start- 
ed for the jail to see his client. When 
the two were left alone, the Spaniard 
was the first to break the silence: 

“Fairway,” said he, “you once said 
that you would grant any request of 
mine. You must save my life.” 

“Yes, José Alvido,” he replied; “I 
remember, and I am here.” 

A long conversation ensued between 
the men, in the course of which Alvido 
freely admitted his guilt. Said he: 

“When you left me, a homeless pau- 
per, in San Dioso, I did not complain: 
I mur- 


what you had, you won fairly. 


mured not. I had left me my health and 
strength, and my knowledge of cards. 
Upon the latter I relied to retrieve my 
fortunes. You were wiser than I, but 
no matter. Delphina”—and, as he 
mentioned her name, an almost demo- 
niacal light glittered in his eye —“ Del- 
phina soon found out that I was ruined. 
She taunted me with it; and when I 
spoke of my intentions for the future, 
she brazenly told me that she had long 
anticipated this end; and roused me to 
fury by her talk. In my rage I struck 
her, and she left me. One week after, 
she was the acknowledged mistress of 
an American gambler, and flaunted her 
silks at me from the rooms over the 
faro-bank. The man who bought her 
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was the man I killed. 1 left then and 
came into the mines, where I have drag- 
ged out an existence by rough gambling. 
I knew of your prosperity, but never 
troubled you. I had almost got over all 
thoughts of what I had been until one 
Saturday night this man Dave Kraver 
came into the saloon where I was sit- 
ting. I did not recognize him. He has 
his own tongue to thank for that. He 
never was a man to talk much; but this 
night he had got a letter from home, and 
it loosened his tongue. He went on to 
tell the boys what a good mother he had, 
and how he had been the black sheep, 
and how he had come out here and learn- 
ed to deal faro, and about his going to 
the lower country; and then—curse 
him !—he told about how he had fooled 
a rich ‘greaser,’ and got his wife—for 
he thought she was my wife, and she 
never told him any better—and how 
long they had carried on, and the ‘grea- 
ser’ was as blind as a new-born puppy. 
I kind of suspected it, though; and I 
knew enough to make me fly up the way 
I did the day we rode over the old 
rancho, if you remember. Well, he 
went on, and told all about it, and how 
he had sworn off gambling and turned 
honest miner, until all the blood in my 
body was on fire. That was Friday 
night; and the next day I borrowed the 
pistol, walked out to his cabin, and shot 
him like the dog that he was. You 
made me what I am, Fairway: you must 
get me out of this scrape. You've done 
worse things than this; and this you 
must do.” 

Fairway acknowledged the difficulties 
of the case, frankly telling him that he 
had no hope, but promised faithfully that 
all that man could do should be done. 
Delay was his only chance: to get the 
trial over the term was the only possible 
outlet to ultimate escape; and to this 
end he bent all his energies. Meanwhile 
public opinion was growing more and 
more determined that an example should 
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be made. The miners held meetings, 
and quiet threats and distant murmurs 
of a Vigilance Committee were heard 
among them. But Fairway put all the 
powers of his mind into the case. He 
searched with eager eye every particle 
of the evidence; he found defects in the 
indictment; he prepared affidavits ; and 
worked with an untiring zeal that made 
people think that Spanish Joe must have 
had stored away untold piles of gold. 
When the court sat, and the prisoner 
was arraigned, such showing was made 
in his behalf that the Judge ordered a 
continuance, and the prisoner was re- 
manded to jail. 

It was well on in the afternoon when 
this was done, and Fairway went to the 
hotel, ordered his horse to be saddled, 
paid his bill, and went to the jail to pay 
a parting visit to the man for whom he 
had labored so hard, and thus far suc- 
cessfully. He had been so frequent a 
visitor to the jail that the Sheriff would 
go up with him and usually lock him in 
when he went to stay any time, return- 
ing at the appointed hour to release 
him. This time Fairway remarked, as 
they left the hotel, “I will leave my 
horse tied here, in front of the house; 
and as I suppose I shall have to have a 
good long talk with the fellow, you need 
not come up till the moon rises, about 
half- past eight o’clock, as I intend to 
ride to Diamond Springs to-night, and 
don’t care about starting before it is 
moonlight.” So turning the key upon 
them, the two men were left alone again 
for the last time. 

The storm which had been brewing 
so long, broke that night. As soon as 
it was dark, a band of over two hundred 
men, armed to the teeth, marched into 
the town, and, defying the officers of the 
law, broke open the jail, took out one of 
the two men they found therein, and 
hung him to a tree at the door. This 
took place about eight o’clock ; and while 
the body of Spanish Joe was swinging 


in the darkness, the clerk of the hotel 
saw Robert Fairway, whom he distinct- 
ly recognized by a peculiar coat and cap 
which he wore, mount his horse at the 
door, and gallop away in the direction of 
Diamond Springs. As he rode off into 
the darkness of that night, he rode out 
into oblivion; for he was never seen 
again. 


Ill. 


Last winter, while on a visit to my old 
home in the East, I formed the acquaint- 
ance of a returned Californian, now do- 
ing a prosperous business in the city of 
Chicago. While enjoying the hospital- 
ities of his house, we sat one evening 
alone together in his cozy library, dis- 
cussing old times in the Golden State, 
and among other themes I happened to 
mention the strange disappearance of 
Fairway. I spoke of my knowledge of 
his early life, and the manner of his ob- 
taining possession of the San Salicis 
Grant. My host turned pale ; and swing- 
ing his easy-chair round in front of me, 
he placed his hands on my knees, and 
said: 

“T know what became of that man. I 
will tell you what until now has never 
crossed my lips. It is time this mys- 
tery should be cleared up, and you, per- 
haps, are the one who has most right to 
know. I was one of that Vigilance Com- 
mittee,” he continued, “and well remem- 
ber the scenes of that night. On our 
way to the jail, if you remember, we took 
the Sheriff in custody, and from him we 
learned that Fairway was there in com- 
pany with the Spaniard. He appeared 
anxious that no harm should come to 
him; and I, acting as spokesman for the 
party, gave him the assurance that he 
should not only escape untouched, but 
should be treated with courtesy, and al- 
lowed to depart without question. When 
we broke down the doors of the jail, 
Fairway, closely buttoned up in the large 
coat he wore, and with his cap drawn 
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down closely over his head, stood out- 
side the door of the cell, which was open, 
and the Spaniard had fallen, as we sup- 
posed, in an agony of terror on the floor, 
and in his shirt-sleeves. Remembering 
my promise, I said to him, ‘Mr. Fair- 
way, you will leave here instantly ;’ and 
turning to the men who stood in silence, 
I said, ‘Let Mr. Fairway, the lawyer, 
pass.’ They opened a way, and he walk- 
ed quickly through their ranks, and was 
lost in the darkness. The prisoner con- 
tinued in his faint, and I tried to restrain 
the men until he should recover; but 
what can you do with a mob? Some of 
the more violent of them, pushing past 
me, fastened a rope round his neck, and 
throwing the other end over a projecting 
limb, the whole crowd grasped it, and 
run the man up. He struggled a few 
minutes with convulsive force, and then 
hung lifeless. A discussion arose as to 
what disposition should be made of the 
body, some insisting that it should hang 
there the next day as a terror to evil- 
doers; others, myself among the num- 
ber, desiring to bury it then and there, 
and so be done with the whole matter. 
But the crowd who favored its remaining 
being the stronger, we dispersed to our 
homes. 

“All night long the vision of that 
swinging body was before me. I could 
neither sleep nor think. I am no cow- 
ard, and I felt that we had done an act 
of absolute justice in his death; but the 
idea of leaving the corpse of any human 
being hanging to be mutilated by the 
hawks, was repulsive to my humanity, 
and at last I could stand it no longer. 
Just as day was breaking, I took a pick 
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and shovel, and repaired to the spot. I 
didn’t dare look at the thing above me, 
but I dug a grave at the foot of the tree, 
and that finished, I cut the rope, which 
had been tied to an adjacent post, and 
the body fell with a heavy thud to the 
ground. I approached it, and, to my 
horror, in the distorted features of the 
corpse I recognized —not Spanish Joe, 
the murderer, but Robert Fairway. The 
truth flashed across my mind in an in- 
stant. Joe, hearing us coming, had re- 
alized the fate intended for him; and 
with the instinct of self-preservation, had 
in an instant stunned his companion with 
a sudden blow, and, rapidly assuming 
his outer clothing, had passed for him 
andescaped. The darkness of the night, 
and the absence of a light in the jail, 
prevented close scrutiny; and in the 
blind haste of the mob we had hung the 
wrong man. _ I stood rooted to the spot, 
not knowing what todo. I knew—and 
all this flashed through my mind in an 
instant, like a whirlwind—that the dis- 
covery of this fatal mistake would sub- 
ject all concerned to serious trouble. I 
felt that immediate and effectual con- 
cealment was the only possible way to 
avoid the consequences; and hurriedly 
pushing the body into the new-made 
grave, I rapidly filled in the earth above 
it. 

“T left the country soon after, and 
embarked in business here, where, as 
you see, I have prospered. I have often 
felt the burden of this dreadful secret; 
and am now relieved to know that there 
is one other besides myself who knows 
with certainty what became of Robert 
Fairway.” 
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TWO PICTURES. 


MORNING. 


As in a quict dream 

The mighty waters seem ; 
Scarcely a ripple shows 
Upon their blue repose. 


The sea-gulls smoothly ride 
Upon the drowsy tide, 

And a white sail doth sleep 
Far out upon the deep. 


A dreamy purple fills 

The hollows of the hills ; 

A single cloud floats through 
The sky’s serenest blue ; 


And far beyond the Gate 
The masséd vapors wait— 
White as the walls that ring 
The City of the King. 


There is no sound, no word: 
Only a happy bird 

Trills to her nestling young 
A little, sleepy song. 


This is the holy calm; 
The heavens dropping balm ; 


The Love made manifest, 
And near; the perfect rest. 


EVENING. 
The day grows wan and cold. 
In through the Gate of Gold 


The restless vapors glide, 
Like ghosts upon the tide. 


The brown bird folds her wing, 
Sad, with no song to sing. 
Along the streets the dust 
Plows sharp, with sudden gust. 


The night comes, chill and gray. 
Over the sullen bay, 

What mournful echoes pass 
From lonely Alcatraz! 


O bell, with solemn toll, 
As for a passingssoul — 
As for a soul that waits, 
In vain, at heaven’s gates! 


This is the utter blight ; 
The sorrow infinite 

Of earth; the closing wave ; 
The parting, and the grave. 
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“aa are men who diligently 


amuse their leisure hours by col- 
lecting and digesting all possible infor- 
mation respecting hitherto unconsidered 
trifles, and thereby have, little by little, 
expanded a few random items into good- 
ly volumes. In this manner, the history 
of sign-boards, and finger-rings, and 
painted pottery, and what not else be- 
sides, has been satisfactorily written up; 
no doubt, to the edification of those few 
readers who are enthusiastically given 
to such subjects, and, let us hope, to the 


exceeding great profit of the painstaking 
authors themselves. These men, thus 
clearly fitted by nature to rummage 
among the dust and sweepings of the 
past, and thence drag forth and polish 
up such neglected and forgotten frag- 
ments of extinct manners, fashion, or 
history, are not without their especial 
use in the world; and their labors, if not 
exactly entertaining to the great mass of 
readers, are often found to contain the 
germs of much that is notably important. 
But of how much still greater use would 
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they become, if, not by any means neg- 
lecting the cultivation of this talent for 
collating and arranging whatever may 
seem trivial in itself, they would consent 
to strain their inclinations from certain 
fixed and long-traveled paths, and seek 
for those subjects which would not only 
interest a larger concourse of readers, 
but would also be of benefit to the world 
by helping to referm its conversation, its 
studies, and its social observances ! 

Let one of these industrious plodders, 
for instance, carefully elaborate a work, 
in which shall be combined and set forth 
those crucities of ancient so-called wit 
with which we are deluged, and of which, 
against our better judgment, we are sum- 
moned by relentless authority to pretend 
an enjoyment — those wise sayings and 
apothegms which have no wisdom about 
them at all, but which, coming with the 
dust of the past sticking to them, there- 
by demand our unconditional admira- 
tion and concurrence—those dreadful 
moral examples of antiquity, which we 
feel bound to wish we could imitate, but 
which, if we really copied them, would 
only bring upon us merited ridicule and 
detestation—in fact, those solemn old 
humbugs of speech or action, which, 
presuming upon their flavor of antiquity, 
or long-revered authority and indorse- 
ment, have somehow incrusted them- 
selves like barnacles upon our social 
existence, and have there adhered until 
now there seems to be no person bold 
enough to attempt throwing them off. 
Let some such collection be made with 
painstaking, conscientious accuracy, so 
that not one of the miserable pretenders 
to reverence can escape, but all be pil- 
loried side by side, duly labeled beyond 
power of deception, like so many insects 
pinned securely to the wall, unable long- 
er to annoy with their raking stings, or 
confuse with the glitter of their vibrating 
wings. Let this be done, not in malice, 
which might possibly defeat its purpose, 
but with stern, inflexible justice; not 
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with the selfish desire for approbation, 
but in a spirit of unforgiving condemna- 
tion; not as one will bring together prov- 
erbs and apt quotations for easy applica- 
tion, but rather as an array of ignoble 
offenders to be shunned forever after — 
a social “Index Expurgatorius,” warn- 
ing us from the fatal path of subservien- 
cy to falsity, prosiness, and that com- 
monplace familiarity which can not fail 
to open up the very lowest depths of 
contempt. Who, indeed, can truly esti- 
mate the pleasant lightening from a 
heavy, long-endured load which society 
would then at once feel; and the grati- 
tude which would accrue to the person 
thus bravely standing in the van, and, 
with his trenchant battle-axe of criticism, 
clearing away the broad avenue of re- 
form? 


For the elaboration of such a book, it 
were a hard task to lay down any sug- 
gestion of settled plan. That must come 
to the author himself, by toil and study, 
and by much inner reflection and out- 
ward observation. He must dive reso- 
lutely in among the dusty corners of libra- 
ries, dragging thence, and exhibiting in 
all their deformity, the foul roots of what 
now sometimes pass for brilliant peren- 
nials. He must listen to the conversa- 
tion around the social board, and crush 
with eager, unrelenting grasp any tend- 
ency to an outbreak in favor of the old, 
obtruding impositions. He must give a 
life-time of calm, critical scrutiny to the 
work; to be repaid, let us hope, with a 
century of after-fame. But still, though 
we can not profitably aid in laying down 
the great frame-work around which may 
be built up such a pleasing and instruct- 
ive fabric of example and warning, we 
can, perhaps, venture here and there to 
throw out a feeble hint; suggestive rath- 
er than directory, not offered with au- 
thority as from a pretentious co-worker 
in the great effort, but timidly extended, 
as from one of the great crowd of social 
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victims themselves, modestly whispering 
of the way in which relief might be ob- 
tained, and of the form of enemy against 
whose tyranny that relief is desired. 

And, first of all, we would ask protec- 
tion against any further enforced admi- 
ration of ancient wit. Here we will not 
venture to go far back to the gloomy 
shades of extreme antiquity. We might 
quote old (Edipus, and that famous rid- 
dle propounded by the Sphinx about the 
animal which, at various stages of its ex- 
istence, goes on four and two and three 
legs. It was heavy stuff, all that, and 
proves of itself that the style of ancient 
conundrum must have been of exceed- 
ingly poor quality, and had not yet pass- 
ed the boundaries of misty crudity. In 
justice to the occasion, we must admit 
that the great, solemn effort was proba- 
bly not brought forth at a sparkling con- 
vivial feast, but, as far as we can learn, 
in broad daylight, and in grave and for- 
mal desert séance; and, perhaps, it was 
not intended for wit at all, but merely as 
a calm and solid exercise of the intellect. 
No wonder that the weight of wisdom 
was crushing ; and that, before the meet- 
ing was over, one of the parties had lost 
a life. Had CEdipus not succeeded in 
solving the problem, it is said that the 
Sphinx would have slain him. That 
would have been unnecessary, perhaps ; 
for doubtless the King would have ex- 
pired from his own labor in having such 
a hard nut to crack. It was the Sphinx 
herself who committed self- slaughter at 
having her riddle guessed: though one 
might have well suggested to her the 
propriety of living on, in the hope of 
some day making a better conundrum. 
But let all that pass. We will freely ad- 
mit that we have never been called upon 
to admire or reverence the poor Sphinx’s 
puzzle as a marvel of trenchant wit or 
oracular wisdom, and therefore we will 
come down to later days. 

It is with the witty sayings of ancient 
Greece that we must now concern our- 
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selves ; for here commences the summa- 
ry call upon us for appreciation. Who 
that has ever been thrashed through the 
“Graca Majora” can fail to remember 
that solid collection of classical don-mots 
that lies midway between the calf-skin 
covers? How pleasantly would the face 
of pedagogue light up with half-suppress- 
ed mirth, as he stumbled through the 
heavy jests! And how.faintly would all 
the poor, victimized boys smile in uni- 
son, and make feeble attempts at sym- 
pathetic glee, because they thought they 
ought to, though feeling in their minds 
a lurking belief, that, even in their own 
play-ground, they could any day hear 
better things than that! This, the col- 
lected, boiled-down, Attic salt of ancient 
fun and vivacity, spread out before us as 
the we plus ultra of face-suffusing, side- 
splitting wit— ye gods! can that indeed 
be all? And can it be true that all 
Greece, with its gayeties, its feasts, and 
its holiday pastimes, could do no better 
than that ? 

We can imagine the picture. An 
open hall; a frescoed roof; Corinthian 
pillars, twined with garlands; a table, 
with spiced meats and golden flasks of 
rare wines; lounges at the sides, and 
reclining upon them white-robed guests, 
crowned with garlands of roses. Feast- 
ing and drinking; the fingers daintily 
dipping here and there after the thin-cut 
slices of peacock’s-meat, and the crystal 
goblets of sparkling vintage everywhere 
waving high in the air; song, and love- 
glance, and quick repartee prevailing 
from one end to the other—what a gay 
scene, indeed! Then suddenly breaks 
forth Lais, and, with well-rounded arm 
turned half embracingly to Strephon, 
the better to bespeak his attention, says: 
“A good thing, Strephon, yesterday I 
chanced to hear! A man wishing to 
sell his house, carried about with him a 
brick for a specimen! Ohoe! Oho!” 
“QOhoe! Oho!” chime in the others; or, 
if they say not that, give vent to similar 
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and appropriate exclamations of rapture 
and delight at the sparkling wit of the 
anecdote; and so, with renewed life and 
gayety, the feast goes on, and the gob- 
lets are refilled, and the crank and quip 
of words fly more merrily than ever, un- 
til, as the hours pass by, the guests, ex- 
hausted, fall asleep upon their lounges, 
and are softly wheeled away by the gold- 
armleted slaves. 

Can this, indeed, be a true picture? 
Could it have actually been that the force 
of wit went no further than we have de- 
picted; that though Athens would will- 
ingly be gay, some baneful influence from 
another quarter had infected its delights, 
even as the spirit of Asceticism in mod- 
ern times will often partially pervert the 
innocent enjoyments of a contiguous na- 
tion? We can conceive, for instance, 
that at a Spartan feast of black bread 
and sour wine, there would be few jests 
uttered or puns manufactured ; and that 
these must -have been of the heaviest, 
most lugubrious order. May it not be 
that this contempt of idle mirth, or this 
inability to express its longings in proper 
wanton spirit, had gradually spread itself 
even over the feasts and frolies of Athens, 
and dampened that ardor and vivacity of 
sportive intellect which should have nat- 
urally accompanied the swift passing of 
the wine-cup? Let us hope that it was 
not so. Let us fain believe, that, inas- 
much as in modern times we find that 
the papers of the day do not always suc- 
ceed in reporting the most acceptable 
bon-mots of private festal life, so in 
Achaia there may have been good jests 
made, and pleasant utterances of wit 
produced, making the banquet a scene 
of real gayety and humor; and that 
therefore the pages of “Graca Majora” 
do not contain the actual cream of all 
that was richest and rarest in ancient 
wit. And so believing and trusting, let 
us insist that we shall no longer be call- 
ed upon to admire those collected heav- 
inesses, so falsely termed humorous. 
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Hard enough was it to find them group- 
ed for our edification in the thorny fields 
of boyhood’s study; but a torture, in- 
deed, is it to discover, that, having pass- 
ed this ordeal, we have not left them be- 
hind, but that they are still constantly 
spread out before us: here, presented in 
all their antiquated dust, as precious and 
unapproachable models of classic excel- 
lence; there, metamorphosed and clothed 
in modern garb, to the sole intent that 
some designing pedant, affecting by in- 
tuitive instinct to discover their origin, 
may retranslate them, and call upon us 
to laud, at the same time, their ponder- 
ous brilliancy and his own falsely assum- 
ed powers of critical acumen. 

The wise sayings and doings of great 
or noted men not unpleasantly besprin- 
kle our text-books and histories, and very 
often to the great profit of the student. 
It is a good thing, indeed, to have histo- 
ry teaching us byexample. Yet it must 
be confessed that some of these exam- 
ples seem not only able to confer little 
benefit upon the reader, but also little 
credit upon themselves. The character 
of them is hardly meritorious enough to 
be safely followed ; the wisdom is of the 
faintest and most impalpable description. 
But still they maintain their places stol- 
idly among the more usefu! ensamples, 
like a knot of grim, uninvited guests 
among a party of well-accredited merry- 
makers, heeding no rebuffs — perhaps, 
after all, receiving none, so firmly do 
they hold themselves entitled to be pres- 
ent by the right of long possession, and 
thereby worthy to be received like the 
others as honored and welcome guests. 
Therefore do we silently, almost unre- 
flectingly, yield to them their usurped 
places, and year by year behold them 
tenaciously holding their ground, stand- 
ing before us with that false aureola of 
pretended wisdom encircling their un- 
worthy heads, and, by sheer effrontery, 
demanding and receiving our unlimited 
homage. 
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There are, for instance, those well- 
known Grecian and Roman soldiers, who, 
on occasions of popular panic or excite- 
ment, stand before admiring crowds, and 
utter self-laudatory harangues. These 
men are the stock-pieces of inflated sen- 
sation in the annals of those days, wedged 
firmly into the narrative, like Alfred and 
his burnt cakes in more modern times, 
until, as a prospectus might say, no well- 
organized ancient history should be with- 
out them. In the thirtieth or fortieth 
page they usually begin to appear—hel- 
met on the head, shield on the arm, and 
spear or short sword in hand; and we 
are commanded to bow down to them 
incontinently as to the noblest Grecians 
or Romans of all. How like old demi- 
gods they stand, scarred and wrinkled, 
against their stone pillars, and make 
those great speeches about their hun- 
dreds of wounds and battles, and won- 
derful captivities! Something rather 


grand in it all, perhaps ; and yet, when 
the mind recovers from the false glare 
of the scene, does it not somewhat in- 
distinctly occur to some of us that, after 
all, these men of bombastic utterance 
and terrible self-appreciation are hardly, 
in so much, the persons to be held up 


for our imitative approval? Those were 
days when self-compliment was very al- 
lowable, perhaps, and he who would 
receive due credit for his deeds must 
sometimes relate them himself, nor be 
mealy-mouthed about it; yet still we can 
not but confess to a feeling, that, even 
then, a trifle of modesty might not be 
unbecoming to a valiant man. If a sol- 
dier of the present day were to arise in 
the senate-chamber and grandiloquently 
relate his own exploits, it is likely that 
the better taste of the day would laugh 
him down. Should that which may not be 
done in epaulets, and plumed chapeau, 
and braided coat, become a better en- 
sample of imitation in helmet and toga? 

And there is our old friend Caius 
Marius, sitting upon the ruins of Car- 
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thage, and uttering his celebrated speech. 
We see it all: the bronzed face, the 
well-grown beard, the somewhat tattered 
and travel-stained tunic, and, at one 
side, abashed and confused with the 
majestic impress of the fugitive leader, 
the messenger from the Prator Sex- 
tilius. The message is tremblingly given; 
and then the other, lifting his head with 
ferocious frown, says, “ Tell him that 
you have seen Caius Marius sitting 
among the ruins of Carthage.” Well, 
what if he had? All very fine, perhaps ; 
and_we indistinctly feel that we must 
applaud, for something wonderful has 
been said. As at the theatre, when 
Iago, after all that prelude of prepara- 
tion, rolls forth his celebrated climax of 
reply about “suckling fools and chron- 
icling small-beer,” we feel compelled to 
look wise and give large vent to our en- 
thusiasm. And yet we secretly ask our- 
selves what it all means exactly. There 
is a confused perception that there isa 
remarkable, recondite thought buried 
somewhere, and we imagine that we can 
dig out a thread or skeleton of meaning 
from it, but we do not feel quite sure. 
What we do know, is, that Marius was 
indulging his faculty of self-assurance, 
not merely inconsiderately, but to a 
dangerous extent; and that, knowing 
himself to be looked upon as a public 
enemy, whose shaky head was hardly 
safe upon his shoulders, it would have 
been more to the purpose if he had 
made friends with Sextilius’ messenger, 
and had induced him to return with the 
information that he had not been able to 
find Marius at Carthage, or anywhere 
else. Viewed in the contrast of this 
sensible and more commonplace light, 
the actual scene itself, so written about 
and poetized upon and painted, seems 
rather remarkable for its want of wisdom 
than otherwise ; and we feel disposed to 
hope that until the whole race of consuls, 
kings, and rulers of every description 
have so degenerated that no better or 
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more appropriate sayings can be found 
in the careers of any of them, the com- 
piler of the new “Index Expurgatorius” 
will so pillory Caius Marius, that, for a 
time at least, we shall hear nothing 
more about him. 

And there is old King Canute, sitting 
in his chair of state by the shore of 
Britain’s sea. He is an acquaintance 
of such undoubted antiquity and faith- 
ful service, that we feel a natural reluc- 
tance to meddle with him; and but for the 
maintenance of the principle with which 
we started upon our series of sugges- 
tions, we would fain let him rest in peace, 
like an ivy-mantled wall or a fallen, 
sculptured column. But he has so per- 
sistently followed us down from the days 
of our youth, giving us no rest, not al- 
lowing the close covers of school-books 
to detain him, but ever pursuing us in 
our advanced years and there appearing 
before us, with equal and ready alacrity, 
from the careless columns of light news- 
papers and from the solid pages of pon- 
derous quarto volumes—greeting us from 
excited political rostrum and decorous 
religious pulpit, and omitting no method 
of engaging our attention and providing 
his poor moral for our edification—that 
we feel our patience to be exhausted, 
and can endure no more of him. While 
in all this time, to heighten our sense of 
revolt, there has not been, to our knowl- 
edge, one listener sufficiently consider- 
ate and critical to reject that labored in- 
stance of moral illustration, and stigma- 
tize King Canute for the solemn, old, 
pretentious piece of stupidity that he 
really must have been. 

That even the most powerful and the 
best-bepraised man is not omnipotent 
to stay the advancing tide of the sea, is 
no untruthful maxim, to be sure. Others 
in their time have confessed their help- 
lessness before the powers of Nature. 
But they have generally done this with 
acertain modesty of speech and sobriety 
of action, nor have cared to manufact- 
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ure a labored scenic display for the pur- 
pose of illustrating the principle. We 
read that Job admitted his inability to 
bind the Pleiades or loose the bands of 
Orion, but we are nowhere informed 
that he pompously took a seat at his 
tent-door, and, by way of formal exhibi- 
tion of his lack of omnipotence, issued 
his orders and went through a series of 
vain passes and ejaculations. Why, 
then, should old Canute have made this 
stupid spectacle of himself ? 

We can see him sitting on the shore, 
with his courtiers all around him; and 
as we gaze, he stretches forth his royal 
hand to stay the advancing tide, which, 
as every one already knows, will not be 
stayed. We are supposed to be much 
impressed with the wisdom and majesty 
of the scene, and to have learned a les- 
son that somehow had never before oc- 
curred tous. But what if such a spec- 
tacle were to be played off before us in 
modern times? Suppose, for instance, 
that Louis Napoleon had become dis- 
gusted with the servility of his Court, and 
should have undertaken a similar illus- 
tration of his own real powerlessness, by 
placing his chair close to the margin of 
the sea at Biarritz, and commanding the 
waves tocease their aggressive approach. 
How the whole Court, though simpering 
and smiling to his face, would have laugh- 
ed behind his back, as they foresaw the 
inevitable point of the lesson, and have 
ridiculed this pretentious preparation for 
its coming! How this Senator of state, 
or that Marshal of the Empire, would 
have turned away, so as not to be de- 
tected, and have grimly exploded with 
suffocating laughter behind his cigar! 
How Punch would have taken up and 
improved the occasion, and Galignani 
followed suit as far as it dared! And if 
the modern exhibition were to appear so 
nonsensical, why should any distance of 
time invest it with dignity and ennoble 
it, as enacted by King Canute? It may 
be that the human intellect of the day 
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was feeble, and really needed long prep- 
aration before any ordinary truth could 
be made to dawn upon it. If so, per- 
haps Canute did well. But for all that, 
is there any reason why we, with our 
more subtile instincts and ability to draw 
conclusions, should now be obliged to 
admire and reverence his then enforced 
stupidity ? 


Yet once again. There is one large 
department of the “Index” which should 
not be neglected. Well edited, it would 
form, in fact, almost the bulk of the work. 
We refer to the great body of old saws, 
and sayings, and quotations, that have 
done their unremitting work for years 
past, and now might well be pensione:| 
off, and laid forever upon the sheli. 
Some are true, and, being accepted as 
such, might be let alone, and no longer 
suffered to inflict their axiomatic prosi- 
ness upon us. Others are false, yet, 


from being so long and constantly show- 
ered upon us, have at last gained a sem- 
blance of truth, and now are employed, 
not merely for the sake of illustration, 


but of argument also. Thousands of 
senseless sayings are fired off, here and 
there, at our devoted heads, from dinner 
feasts and public meetings, until our per- 
ceptions are deafened by the oft-repeat- 
ed din, and we subside into helpless si- 
lence, and, losing all comprehension of 
the truth, feel forced to admit the falla- 
cies into the code of our proved and set- 
tled experiences. In the matter of apt 
quotation, the subject is especially seri- 
ous; for it begins to be suspected that 
we can never gain relief. The evil has 
seemingly struck into the whole body 
politic with fatal effect. Every now and 
then we find a new dictionary of well- 
known sayings published; not for the 
sake of warning, as we would send forth 
our “Index,” but solely for the purpose 
of allowing each one of us to repeat that 
which has been said a thousand times 
before. Apparently it is becoming a se- 
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rious fault to be original, and no one can 
claim credit among his fellows, without 
showing an inability to break away from 
the path of routine and of the common- 
place. In pulpit, at bar, and in legisla- 
tive hall, it is all the same; and he who 
wouid be respected must follow the beat- ° 
en road of precedent, and extinguish 
thoroughly any disposition to develop- 
ment of original thought. It seems, in- 
deed, as though there was a premium 
upon vacancy of intellect—a punishment 
decreed for wandering in fields not al- 
ready carefully gleaned over; as though 
the leaders of party or profession—those 
controlling men, who, in every assembly, 
direct the opinions and actions of others 
—were accustomed to take upon them- 
selves the matter of taste as well as of 
politics or doctrine, and, in solemn, se- 
cret conclave, to set forth what alone can 
be said, and to give their rewards or de- 
cree their punishments for adhesion to, 
or withdrawal from, the old prosy, estab- 
lished routine. 

Perhaps this is the case; and if so, 
we may, without any great effort, imag- 
ine the scene. The court is assembled, 
and the proceedings commence. Incon- 
formity with long-settled usage, dull uni- 
formity sets its seal upon every brow; 
and if any new, and as yet scarcely prop- 
erly repressed, member feels a lurking 
desire for the exercise of originality, he 
carefully conceals it. Shakspeare, and 
Byron, and Tennyson, with marks set in 
certain famous passages, lie within easy 
reach of every body; and the President 
opens the tribunal. 

“To Senator Brown, a vote of thanks,” 
he says. “In alluding to the late ship- 
wreck, the Senator well and properly 
mentioned the fact that ‘then shrieked 
the timid, and stood still the brave’— 
an apt quotation, the utterance of which 
did him great credit. To Senator Jones, 
a medal of honor, for having, at the late 
passage of the tariff amendment, so per- 
tinently assured us that ‘the winter of 
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our discontent was made glorious sum- 
mer,’ and that ‘truth crushed to earth 
will rise again’ —two noble sentiments, 
which, it is needless to say, were then 
and there anxiously waited for, and the 
omission of which would have given 
much disappointment to many of our 
members. Upon Senator Robinson, I 
grieve to be obliged to impose a vote of 
censure for a culpable omission. It may 
be remembered that it caused comment 
from many, when, upon being assailed 
about his vote upon the license ques- 
tion, he made no allusion, in his reply, 
to the barking of ‘the little dogs, Tray, 
Blanche, and Sweetheart.’ ” 

“I beg the forbearance of the court,” 
the Senator says, rising. “ But it should 
be considered, that, as a new member, I 
am hardly yet versed in the science of 
parliamentary quotation. And asa plea 
for some mitigation of the censure, might 
I not refer to having concluded my speech 
with the announcement that those ‘who 
would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow?’” 

“A creditable quotation, to be sure,” 
says the President; “and yet it seems 
hardly proper that one excellence of 
speech should excuse two omissions. 
For was it not toward the end of your 
oration, when, charging the member from 
Kentucky with his vacillation, you neg- 
lected to ask, ‘Under which king, Be- 
zonian—speak or die?’ The vote can 
not be expunged, I fear, but will be 
mildly administered. And let our erring 
brother take courage from the example 
of our honored member, Senator Thomp- 
son, who, coming here a new and untried 
member, and being loaded through his 
first year with many censures, was able, 
during the ensuing session, to rise to the 
front rank among us by his apt allusion 
to his colleague as ‘the old man elo- 
quent,’ and more especially by his re- 


mark that ‘if he could make a coun- 
Vout. VII.— 10, 
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try’s songs, he did not care who made 
its laws.’” 

So goes on the meeting. Can we not 
behold the fruits of its workings in all 
our public debates, where we may look 
in vain for any original quotation? And 
yet it may be, that, in this crushing 
out of originality, our masters do not 
thoroughly appreciate the true longings 
of the people. It has sometimes seemed 
to us that at heart the masses really long 
for an occasional novelty. It was only 
five or six years ago, an emboldened 
orator told us that “the mills of the gods 
grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly 
small.” Can any one fail to remember 
the burst of applause with which the 
newly excavated treasure was received ; 
how it rang from one end of the country 
to the other, and was adopted by accia- 
mation into every legislative and edito- 
rial repertory? It has now been worn 
threadbare. Is it not time that some 
new delving among the stores of forgot- 
ten poetry should be done, so that, per- 
chance, once more we may be greeted 
with the zest of a novelty? 

And here, in conclusion, one pertinent 
inquiry presents itself. If our random 
suggestions are accepted, and some pub- 
lic-spirited person, capable of the task, 
devotes himself to the preparation of the 
“Index ;” if the people at large accept 
it with kindly welcome, and endeavor to 
lay it to heart and profit by it; if thereby 
a determination is awakened to discard 
all the most unworthy traditions of past 
story, and the well-worn quotations of 
song and drama, and allow the energies 
of the intellect to be thenceforth devoted 
to the constant production of cheerful 
novelty: yet, knowing, all the while, the 
tenacity of custom and the effects of 
long-endured prejudice upon the human 
mind, is it probable that we can ever hope 
to get rid of Macaulay’s New Zealander 
upon the broken arch of London Bridge ? 
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HAD for some years known Ber- 

muda as an old friend; and now, 
yielding to the importunities of a party 
of “ Moojans,” as they are wont to style 
themselves, I set sail with them, bound 
for those “Islets of Ariel.” As we bore 
away to the southward, and each day 
drew nearer the birthplace of a majority 
of our number, we talked of her settle- 
ment and civilization, her beautiful har- 
bor and never- failing verdure. Having 
brought forth our authorities in the shape 
of published works and private letters, 
as well as rehearsed all the legends ex- 
tant, we were quite agreed concerning 
her early history—a part of which I will 
give you. 

The Bermuda Islands are four hun- 
dred in number, yet they measure but 
twenty-five miles in length, and three in 
breadth. They were discovered as ear- 
ly as 1522, by a Spaniard named Juan 
Bermudez, who was wrecked off the 
coast as he was proceeding from Old 
Spain to Cuba, with a cargo of hogs. 
Many of his swine swam ashore; and 
when the islands were visited by Som- 
ers, eighty -seven years later, these ani- 
mals were the only living things to be 
found, save an occasional turtle that had 
wandered from its native element. Ber- 
mudez bestowed his name upon the isl- 
and, repaired the wreck, and proceeded 
to his destined port. We know little 
more of them for the next threescore 
years and ten, but this we do know, that 
in 1593 Henry May, an Englishman, was 
wrecked upon one of those coralline 
arms that extend to the sea; also, that 
from his wreck, and the native cedar, he 
built a small ship, with her returned to 
England, and gave to the world the first 
published account of them. 


In 1572, the King of Spain had made 
a grant of Bermuda to one of his sub- 
jects, but no settlement had been made 
there; and at the time of May’s arrival, 
the islands were entirely uninhabited. 
The work he published attracted much 
attention, abounding as it did in accounts 
of shipwreck—wrought up in fearful style 
—and of the tempestuous seas by which 
Bermuda was at all times surrounded. 
Soon after it appeared, Shakspeare gave 
us his comedy, “The Tempest;” the 
name and many incidents in which seem 
to have been suggested by May’s ac- 
count. “The Bard of Avon” speaks of 
the “still vexed Bermoothes ;” alluding, 
doubtless, to the dangers of the. sea in 
their vicinity, which dangers still exist, 
only experienced mariners being able 
even now to take a ship safely into her 
harbor. 

During the reign of Queen Bess, great 
interest was evinced by Englishmen in 
the New World. In 1609, nine ships 
and five hundred men set sail for the 
relief and enlargement of the colony. 
Sir George Somers was Admiral of the 
fleet; Thomas Gates went out to be- 
come Lieutenant-General of the colony, 
and sailed with the Admiral in his flag- 
ship, Zhe Vulture. The voyage was 
weary, and long. The fleet was tem- 
pest-tossed. Zhe Vulture was separat- 
ed from the other ships, driven to and 
fro by the merciless winds, and, many 
days having expired, all on board gave 
themselves up for lost. The waves had 
spent their fury upon the flag-ship of 
the stanch old Admiral. Its timbers 
creaked, and water rushed in at the 
newly created seams. They bailed it 
out, until, at last, the watery element 
seemed to have conquered. Like the 
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Girondists, they drank farewell to their 
comrades, and prepared, as best they 
knew, to sail to the farther shore. Some 
cursed, some prayed, while others stern- 
ly and sullenly abandoned themselves 
to their fate. Suddenly a cry of “Land” 
was heard. The Admiral had espied 
Bermuda in the distance. 

Strange tales had been told of these 
islands in the past. Demons, enchant- 
ed spirits, and a long list of the dreadful 
and horrible were believed by sailors to 
inhabit here; but now, even this land 
was greeted with joy. Each sprang up 
as from a fearful dream, rushing to and 
fro in the wildest delight. Order was 
soon restored, and every nerve was 
strained, that, if possible, they might 
get what 7he Vulture contained of life 
and valuables on shore. The ship was 
tossed about roughly until within one 
mile of land, when she became wedged 
between rocks in such a manner as to be 
However, they were 
enabled to land most of their cargo; 
and, having completed this work, they 
cast about for fresh food and places of 
shelter. Of the former, they found an 
abundance. Wild hogs roamed over the 
islands in large numbers; fish were plen- 
tiful, and the turtles furnished them with 
fresh eggs. They found a delightful cli- 
mate, and groves filled with singing- 
birds. They led for a time a life of ex- 
treme idleness, lulled to rest, as they 
were, by the winds and waves, and awak- 
ened by the entrancing music of birds. 

The majority of the sailors enjoyed 
this listless, nothing - to-do life, but the 
officials soon became weary of it. Eight 
fearless men were selected, and, having 
been placed in charge of the long- boat, 
put out for the Virginia shore. These 
men were probably lost; for since their 
embarkation, no trace of them has ever 
been found. 

While vainly awaiting the return of 
their brave companions, the remainder 
of these shipwrecked mariners wooed 


quite immovable. 
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Dissension, and she came among them. 
They divided themselves into two par- 
ties; one of which adhered to Sir George 
Somers, while the other rallied around 
the standard of Gates. Each built a ship 
from the native cedar, but, having no 
oakum with which to render the seams 
water-tight, something must be found to 
take its place. It was soon discovered 
that a cement could be made from lime 
and turtle’s-oil, which would dry readily 
and become perfectly solid. They built 
their ships, rendered them water-tight 
by means of this cement, and finally, 
deeming them sea-worthy, launched 
them. On the roth of May, 1609, they 
once more embarked for Virginia, hav- 
ing spent nearly a year upon the island. 

During their protracted stay, both of- 
ficers and men had become attached to 
Bermuda, and were prepared to give a 
flattering account of her resources. All 
her real or imaginary beauty and fertility 
were rehearsed to Lord Delaware,-the 
then Governor of Virginia, who immedi- 
ately determined to send thither for sup- 
plies. Admiral Somers took command 
of the principal ship, and was accom- 
panied, for a short distance, by a small- 
er vessel. By adverse winds the accom- 
panying ship was driven ashore, while 
the silver-haired Somers put boldly 
out to sea, and once more entered St. 
George’s Harbor. His trip was bois- 
terous in the extreme, and it proved to 
be the last made by the brave Admiral. 
Sir George Somers was a model of her- 
oism, yet he died broken down, both in 
body and in spirit. With his last words 
he urged his men to return immediately 
to Virginia, with supplies for the suffer- 
ing colony. The sailors loved their 
commander, but did not heed his part- 
ing words. They buried his heart at 
Bermuda, and with his embalmed re- 
mains set sail for England. His dody 
was buried with military honors, and 
the place where his Aear?t reposes is a 
sacred place to Bermudians. He had 
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warm friends in England, and the news 
of his death carried grief to many a stout 
British heart. 

Captain Matthew Somers, a nephew 
of the Admiral, took to England such a 
flattering account of the beauty and fer- 
tility of Bermuda, that the Virginia Com- 
pany, which claimed the island—for the 
islands are so connected as to be often 
spoken of as one—sold it to a hundred 
and twenty of their own number, called 
the Bermuda Association, or Somers’ 
Island Society, to whom James I. grant- 
edacharter. In 1612, this Association 
fitted out a vessel, and on board of her 
sixty planters embarked for their newly 
chosen home. On the arrival of the set- 
tlers they found three men, two of whom 
were convicts, escaped from justice on 
the occasion of Sir George Somers’ first 
visit to the island. The third had been 
enticed away from the Admiral’s ship 
on his return from Virginia. These 
three had collected ambergris in large 
quantities, and were preparing to take it 
away in boats. The Association, be- 
lieving in the popular theory that “might 
makes right,” immediately confiscated 
the treasure, thereby realizing a hand- 
some sum, which they forwarded to the 
proprietary in England, together with 
tobacco, drugs, and cedar, which they 
had collected. All seemed to be going 
on harmoniously, when a Spanish force 
appeared in sight. The settlers fired 
upon them; and lest there might be 
well- filled magazines upon the island, 
the Spaniards deemed it best to retire. 
Yet, at this time, there was but a single 
barrel of gunpowder in Bermuda. 

The extreme beauty of the island, with 
its eternal spring, was painted in such 
glowing colors by visitors that not a few 
peers of the realm honored it with a visit 
in search of the Fountain of Youth—in- 
cidentally, perhaps, but none the less 
really. Many came from the Leeward 
Islands, from the northern colonies, and 
from England. 
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Royalists took refuge here in the time 
of Cromwell; and in 1643, Edmund Wal- 
ler, who, although a nephew of John 
Hampden, was now a Roundhead and 
now a Royalist, as the times required, 
found it convenient to visit Bermuda 
after his condemnation by Parliament. 
He was wrecked off the coast, spent 
several months upon the islands, and 
praised them as much as his predeces- 
sors had done. He speaks of them as 
the most beautiful part of the world, and 
as enjoying a perpetual spring. A ring 
has been recently found at Bermuda, 
with the roots of a tree running through 
it, that the poet received from one of 
the Queen’s Maids of Honor, previous 
to his semi-exile. A lady in Scotland 
has the ring, which she keeps as a rem- 
iniscence of Waller and of Bermuda. 

Waller’s life was as romantic as his 
poetry. In his childhood he was left 
heir to an estate of £3,000 a year. He 


entered Parliament at eighteen, and at 
twenty-five married a rich heiress, who 
died within a twelvemonth. During the 
Protectorate, he spent one year in pris- 
on, but afterward wrote a panegyric on 


the occasion of Cromwell’s death. He 
thought best, however, to write an ad- 
dress to Charles II., on his accession; 
and when Charles remarked to him that 
his address was inferior in point of merit 
to Cromwell’s panegyric, he replied, with 
his accustomed wit, “ Poets, sire, suc- 
ceed better in fiction than in fact.” He 
served in Parliament at eighty years of 
age, and died on the 21st of October, 
1687, at Beaconsfield. He was placed 
in the church-yard, where, 110 years 
later, the clay of Edmund Burke was in- 
terred. 

George Berkely, afterward Bishop of 
Cloyne, spent seven years of his prime 
in endeavoring to found a college in this 
island retreat. Berkely was at the head 
of a sect in England called the Imma- 
terialists. He was a contemporary of 
the great German philosopher, Christian 
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Wolf, a friend of Swift, of Pope, and of 
Arbuthnot, and was considered second 
to no man in Great Britain, either in 
learning or virtue. In order to become 
a missionary, and, as he fondly hoped, 
to establish a college at Bermuda, in 
1725 he gave up his appointment as 
Dean of Derry—a preferment that Swift 
declares to have been the best in the 
gift of the Church—and took orders for 
the west, upon the promise of £100 a 
year, and of assistance in the building 
up of an institution in which utility and 
beauty should vie with each other, and 
where the sons and daughters of Ber- 
muda might be “polished after the simil- 
itude of a palace.” 

At this time Berkely married a daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. John Forster, 
Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and with her sailed for the West- 
ern World. Notwithstanding his pow- 


ers of mind, he signally failed in this 
great undertaking. 


He was enabled to 
obtain little assistance from England, 
and seven years later he returned, dis- 
couraged and poor, having spent a large 
private fortune, and received little in re- 
turn. Queen Caroline now gave him the 
bishopric of Cloyne, as an especial mark 
of her favor. 

Hamilton, one of the early Governors, 
endeavored to found a Marine Academy 
here; but he, too, failed, for lack of 
means. A later Irish author says, that 
this plan of Hamilton’s should have suc- 
ceeded, inasmuch as the Bermudians 
were compelled to educate their children, 
if they would educate them liberally, 
either in England or America; and that, 
in the latter place, ideas unfavorable to 
Great Britain were sedulously inculcated. 

Although storms and hurricanes fre- 
quent the island, this, the day of our ar- 
rival, was one of those clear, beautiful 
days in which all waters seem not only 
to be rendered transparent, but at the 
same time to become liquid mirrors ; so 
that every thing below is clearly seen, 
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and all above reflected. I thought now 
that the learned Moore had not strained 
the term “justice” when he spoke of 
this as a fairy harbor. The little boats 
gliding forever through waters of ex- 
ceeding clearness, seem to pass from 
one cedar grove to another. The water 
was so like crystal, that, instead of look- 
ing for “demons down under the sea,” 
we looked and saw flower- gardens in 
fac-simile. We could see the brain- 
stone of every variety, the white coral, 
the sea-rod, and the sea-fan. The many- 
colored angel-fish glistened for us in the 
sun. A little fish called the squirrel, or 
soldier-fish, the pearl-oyster, and the 
beautiful scallop, whose shell is so justly 
admired, appeared, to do us honor. 

A line of forts is built along the north 
side of St. George’s Island: Fort Al- 
bert, Fort Victoria, Fort Catharine, Fort 
George. The dock-yard is located at 
the west end, where no large vessels can 
enter; so that an enemy’s ship must 
needs come in at the east end, and pass 
to the north side of the island: hence 
the location of these forts. Near the 
close of our Revolutionary War, a plan 
was on foot to take Bermuda, in order 
to make it a “nest of hornets” for the 
annoyance of British trade; but the war 
closed, and the plan was abandoned. 

The harbor of St. George’s is so ex- 
tensive that the whole English Navy 
might easily ride upon its waters. With- 
in it are many small islands. On one of 
these we found only a magazine, and a 
hut occupied by a soldier and his wife. 
In the little bay opposite the harbor Sir 
George Somers built his ship, and it is 
called Buildings Bay, in his honor. 

Opposite St. George’s Island is Ord- 
nance Island, which is used exclusively 
for the ordnance, and is a small island 
in St. George’s Harbor. Opposite St. 
George’s is St. David’s, and together 
they form the harbor. 

On the island of Nonsuch there is but 
one building. It is built in the form of 
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an umbrella, is the property of a lawyer, 
and is used only for picnics. 

Great Britain has regarded Bermuda 
as a fortress of no small importance. 
She has now fifteen hundred convicts 
upon two of the islands: Boaz and Ire- 
land. The officials and about six hun- 
dred prisoners live upon Boaz; the con- 
victs occupying prisons, as with us. Up- 
on the other island, the remainder of the 
prisoners are quartered, or rather they are 
placed in old ships moored to the break- 
waters, and are employed about the dock- 
yard. These two islands are joined by 
a bridge and public road. The convicts 
have a pound of meat, a pound of fresh 
vegetables, a pound of bread, tea, sugar, 
and grog. The jacket and trousers are 
labeled Boaz. When they cast off the 
dress of disgrace and return to the world, 
they are given a slight compensation for 
their labor. It is very small, but even 
this is of some import to them; for al- 
though friendless, as many of them are, 
they are not quite penniless. 

The Bermudiana is the national em- 
blem; as the thistle is the emblem of 
Scotland, and the lily of France. This 
is a plant four or five feet high, with a 
little blue flower very like the forget-me- 
not. It was named the Bermudiana by 
Archdeacon Spencer, of England. The 
oleander flourishes in such profusion that 
the Bermudas have been styled the 
“isles of the oleander.” Leaves of the 
palmetto-tree are made into women’s 
hats, and form one of the chief sources 
of revenue. The arrow-root of Bermu- 
da is of a very superior quality, and is 
rarely equaled anywhere else in the 
world. Cedar grows abundantly, and is 
much used for ship-building. It bears 
a berry that is first white, then purple. 
Of this a syrup is made, distinguished 
for its healing qualities. The ambergris 
is mostly exhausted. 

Agriculture has received but little at- 
tention ; and not many years since there 
was said to be but one plow in all Bermu- 
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da. Still, Indian corn, oats, and barley 
are easily grown. Several crops of corn 
are sometimes produced in a single year. 
Some of the inhabitants embark in the 
whale-fishery, Some engage in ship-build- 
ing, and others in sail-making. With 
their ships they convey salt from Turk’s 
Island to America. They have traders 
running to the West Indies, and four to 
New York. One steamship, 7/e Fahkee, 
makes regular trips to the latter port. 

While on one of our investigating 
tours, we found mounds of sand that 
seemed to have drifted up from the 
ocean in such quantities as to surround, 
and almost cover, the dwellings ; so that, 
in some instances, they had been aban- 
doned by their occupants. Along the 
base of several hills a drive is built, 
called the Serpentine Road, which no 
visitor fails both to see and to enjoy. 
Many of the islands are in such close 
proximity, that a biscuit can easily be 
thrown from one to the other. The 
houses are all whitewashed; so that 
Moore happily compares them to the 
“palace of a Lapland gnome.” 

Only about twenty of the islands are 
inhabited. Somerset, Nonsuch, Ham- 
ilton, St. George, St. David’s, Ireland, 
Boaz, Long, and Bird islands are the 
principal ones. There are now about 
twelve thousand persons living upon 
them, half of whom are Blacks. There 
are many more females than males 
among both Whites and Blacks; so 
that the beautiful girls of Bermuda often 
marry sea-faring men, and, going away 
with their lords, make their homes in 
other lands. The girls of Bermuda have 
a witching grace of manner —an “affec- 
tionate languor,” as it has been called— 
that is captivating to men who are at all 
impressible. 

Among the birds that love to carol 
here, the bluebird, the blackbird, the 
elegant red-bird, and the chick of the 
village, or Virginia nightingale, are most 
distinguished. 
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Rats, brought here by European ves- 
sels, were for many years a great annoy- 
ance; but they suddenly disappeared, 
and it is now as impossible to discover 
a rat in Bermuda as to find a serpent 
upon the Emerald Isle, 

Outside the harbor is a place called 
Groupers’ Ground, where groupers are 
caught. These are fish of the Perch 
family, which received their name from 
the West Indians. They sometimes 
measure four feet in length. Every 
man of any means has his own fish- 
pond; and when fish are brought in 
from outside, as they are in August, Sep- 
tember, and October —the only months 
in which the authorities allow them to 
be caught—they are purchased, and 
kept by gentlemen in their own private 
ponds. 

We visited the “ Devil’s Hole,” which 
is a sort of grotto; and here we found 
an immense number of starving- fish. 
It is difficult to determine the exact ori- 


gin of these fish; but they probably 
came, when quite small, through some 
subterranean passage, and, as they in- 
crease in size, find it impossible to re- 


turn. They are in such a famished con- 
dition that if a cane be dipped in the 
water they cling to it, and are drawn out 
in numbers. A lady of our party float- 
ed her pocket-handkerchief near the wa- 
ter, when scores of groupers rushed to 
the surface in pursuit; and although the 
handkerchief was quickly withdrawn, it 
brought up with it two furious little 
groupers, which Madame G—— bore 
away in triumph. 

This wonderful place, until recently, 
has been accessible to all, “without 
money and without price;” but it is 
now private property, and a fee of twenty- 
five cents is demanded from every one 
who would explore its mysteries. Our 
party added a sovereign to the credit 
side of the owner’s “account current.” 

There are many white stones to be 
found, which, on being opened, seem to 
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be made up of the tiniest shells. For 
water, the inhabitants depend mostly 
upon rain. There are no fresh-water 
springs, and few wells; for which rea- 
son the people preserve rain-water in 
tanks, with great care. 

Moore was diminutive in stature ; and 
the Bermudians believe, as Goldsmith 
did of Garrick, that he was “an abridg- 
ment of all that is pleasant in man.” 
Eight years after his departure from 
Bermuda he married Bessie Dyke, an 
actress, to whom he gave the worship 
of a lover for the space of forty years, 
when death separated them. He died 
at seventy-three years of age. His mal- 
ady was softening of the brain. We 
saw “ Nea’s” husband, who is still liv- 
ing, though a very old man. Her sons, 
too, reside here. One is Rector of a 
parish, and the other holds a position 
under Government. 

The Government of the island con- 
sists of a Governor, Council, and House 
of Assembly, the first mentioned of which 
is usually a general officer sent out by 
Queen Victoria. The Queen keeps, also, 
a large military and naval force at this 
point; so that the little paradise is well 
guarded. 

The residents of Bermuda, like those 
of most low latitudes, have not the en- 
ergy of a northern people; but they are 
pleasing in their manners, and have gen- 
erous hearts and liberal hands. Prettier 
women or more agreeable men do not 
exist than these Bermudians. It has 
been my pleasure to know and appre- 
ciate many of them. 

I shall long remember the family of 
Captain T——. He lived here many 
years, held positions of honor and trust 
upon the island, and was finally ship- 
wrecked in the harbor on his return 
from a foreign voyage. His children 
have become Americans by adoption, 
but they are as hospitable and as genial 
as when their home was upon the “ Isl- 
ets of Ariel.” 
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HE recent unveiling of the statue 
+ 5 of the martyred Lincoln in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol, at Washington, the 
criticisms which the work has induced, 
and the probability that it is to stand as 
the marble representation of one of our 
noblest men in the national pantheon, 
excite a curiosity to know something of 
a young lady whose delicate fingers mold- 
ed the form that is to last and be looked 
upon with a feeling akin to adoration by 
a race, and with reverence by all, long 
after she has left her name to history. 
To gratify this curiosity, is one of the 
objects of this article. There is anoth- 
er. Climate and the aspects of Nature 
leave their impress upon man and his 
handiwork. In the north, the rigors of 
the seasons stimulate exertion for the 
production of the necessaries of life. 
The aim of the multitude is for the ma- 
terial and rationalistic. Under more 
genial skies, and with a fertile soil and 
smiling landscape, daily wants being as- 
sured, the genius of the people develops 
in the art direction. While the northern 
mind is forced to the investigation of the 
solid sciences and mechanics—of any 
thing that would increase comfort and 
ameliorate condition—the southern, left 
to itself, draws inspiration from the beau- 
ty of its surroundings, develops the zxs- 
thetic, cultivates the graceful, and revels 
in a world of sense, where feeling is ex- 
alted above reason, and loveliness of de- 
sign above utility. 

The liome of art is where Nature stim- 
ulates the sensual and spiritual-intellect- 
ual. Art flourished under Grecian skies. 
Inspired by the spirit of beauty that 
dwelt where the chiefest joys of earth, 
sea, and sky were blended, the splendid 
Parthenon arose upon the brow of-the 
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Acropolis in the transparent air of Atti- 
ca; classic groves were adorned with 
marble men, and chastest temples sol- 
emnized with statues of gods. As art 
has flourished in a zone where the charms 
of Nature invite man to their enjoyment, 
and away from anxious cares for self- 
preservation by the fireside, so to the 
stimulation of a generous climate, and 
its attendant advantages for wxsthetic 
culture, are we to look for the founding 
of the great schools of art upon our con- 
tinent. Where else are they to appear 
but on the Pacific shores of the Great 
Republic? And, as the periods of sub- 
limest progress in the fine arts in the 
ages of nations have immediately follow- 
ed mighty convulsions, out of which he- 
roes and statesmen have arisen, so may 
we not be expectant of transcendent re- 
sults to flow from a revolution more grand 
in its aims and achievements than any 
that marks the pages of history, as the 
might and civilization of our own Re- 
public are superior to those of nations 
lapsed? Nay, do we not see, in the 
wealth of pictures in shop - windows, the 
art-galleries open to the public, the tend- 
ency, more than ever before, to adorn our 
walls with paintings, chromos, engrav- 
ings, and our mantels and brackets with 
busts and statuettes, the appearance here 
and there of full-sized forms in marble 
and plaster, the dawning of an era in 
art-culture in America, more promising 
than any before it? Any story, then, 
that shall tell of struggles to express and 
preserve an art-idea, to portray the act- 
ors and their deeds in the drama of the 
nation—any tale of one of humble origin, 
without the adventitious aids of family 
friends, fortune, or education, rising by 
virtue of native genius alone to become 
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the chosen agent of the greatest Repub- 
lic to fashion in marble the form, features, 
and bearing of the noblest citizen of its 
sublimest epoch, especially when the sto- 
ry is of a young girl—can not but prove 
interesting to the promoters of incipient 
art-civilization on these western shores. 

It was my fortune, in days not long 
agone, to be stocked with credulity 
enough to believe the asseverations of 
men in authority; and while a full sup- 
ply of the article was still on hand, join- 
ed in the rush when a change of Admin- 
istration suggested the policy of a trip to 
Washington. And thus it was I became 
a sight-seer and rummager after novel- 
ties in the Capital City of our country; 
and if I did learn by experience that 
faith is not to be put in accidencies when 
in power, any more than in princes by 
virtue of birth, there are yet a few pleas- 
ant reminiscences of Washington life 
that compensate for a journey underta- 
ken by a victim of misplaced confidence. 
Not long after my arrival in the ancient 
Conogocheague, while being chaperoned 
by a fellow-correspondent, the following 
conversation ensued: 

“TI suppose you will want to visit the 
studio of Vinnie Ream: all new-comers 
do.” 

“Well, yes; where is it?” 

“On this floor, and not far away.” 

“Ts it accessible? When is it open 
to visitors ?” 

“At all times; the plaster statue of 
Lincoln is ready for inspection.” 

“We will go there now, if you are at 
liberty.” 

“T do not care to patronize the hum- 
bug any more. Besides, I have not been 
saying very complimentary things of Miss 
Vinnie’s work in my correspondence, and 
do not feel like saying the amiable after 
it. You had better look in on the young 
lady, and the traps she has to prove her 
artistic skill, before you leave; but I pre- 
fer to find you some other person as in- 
troductor.” 
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“Very well; but tell me why you use 
the term ‘humbug.’ ” : 

“We, old stagers here, are not easily 
deceived. The girl is smart as lightning, 
but she has not been quite able to make 
us believe she did the work she passes 
off as her own. We know all about it. 
To see her in her studio, with a trowel 
in her hand and fantastically dressed, 
you greenhorns would be fooled with 
the idea that she is a genuine artist.” 

“Who do you suppose did the work, 
if she did not?” 

“No supposition about it. Fisk Mills 
is the artist”—and an “cld correspond- 
ent” assumed the look of one from whose 
decision there was no appeal. 

Not many days elapsed before I ac- 
cepted an invitation from a friend of hers 
to visit the studio of Miss Ream. It 
was a room assigned her in the base- 
ment of the old Capitol building, where 
a southern exposure furnished the light, 
without which no sculpture or painting 
is seen to advantage. 

A young lady of apparently twenty 
years, fetite, with large, lustrous, brown 
eyes, and a wealth of dark hair that fell 
unrestrained upon her shoulders, and in- 
dicated no need of borrowed additions, 
received us with an ease and grace that 
belong rather to southern Europe than 
to the Anglo-Saxon stock. Small as the 
lady is, she resorts to no tricks of rai- 
ment to increase in appearance her stat- 
ure. A short dress, with a blouse over 
it, and a low artist’s cap,*are not the 
means to heighten stature or effect. 
Petite as I say she is, she has yet one 
of those well-shaped and compact forms 
that embodies all there is of graceful de- 
velopment within the outlines. Most 
persons would call her pretty. The 
face is round and features regular. In 
repose, they are thoughtful and serious, 
and in conversation lit up with spirit and 
intelligence. Vinnie Ream is an extra- 
ordinary conversationalist. Her speech 
has just enough of Westernism to betray 
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her origin. Her knowledge having been 
acquired more from observation and man- 
kind than from books, though by no 
means an indifferent reader, she is a 
popular talker; not in public, for I have 
to say Miss Ream is not, or was not, 
one of the strong-minded that like to 
ventilate their gifts in large assemblies. 
Further, it must be said she is not an 
advocate of the extension of suffrage to 
females. 

The studio of the young lady was 
small—too small for the purpose. On 
the mantel at one end, and ranged on a 
shelf in the corner, were the busts, in 
plaster, of Grecley, Senator Sherman, 
Long John Wentworth and daughter, 
and other celebrities, besides a group 
symbolical of the four sections of the 
Union, as well as other ideal designs of 
the artist. At the other end, with a cur- 
tain for a background, and placed so as 
to receive the light from the only win- 
dow in the room, stood the statue of 
Lincoln, for the production of which the 
young lady had been immersed two years 
in the apartment, and for which Con- 
gress had voted $5,000 when the work 
should appear, as it was, in plaster, and 
$5,000 more when completed in marble. 
The work was ready for the inspection 
and criticism of the public, preparatory 
to being boxed for Italy, as a pattern for 
one of more durable and finer material. 

A word as to the appearance of the 
statue may not be out of place in this 
connection. , It was of the natural height, 
six feet and four inches. The figure of 
Mr. Lincoln being tall and attenuated, it 
was a difficult one to handle to produce 
a proper effect. But the artist, never- 
theless, dispensed with the usual “hitch- 
ing post” for an elbow to rest on, or 
“dry-goods box to glue the coat-tail 
to,” for support. A long cloak, a gar- 
ment often worn by Lincoln, grasped by 
the left hand and held to the side, was 
allowed to fall in folds to the ground, 
thus giving breadth as well as support 
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to a form inartistic in the highest degree. 
The right foot was advanced, the right 
hand held out a scroll as the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, while the head, 
inclined forward, allowed the benignant 
face to look upon the down-trodden race 
to which it was offered. The Jose seem- 
ed natural, and no one denied that the 
head was a good specimen of realistic 
portraiture. 

I wish it to be understood that I am 
not an artist nor an art-critic. Without 
being the former, every individual Amer- 
ican is too much disposed, without an 
acquaintance with the first rudiments of 
art, to be the latter. A frequent visitor 
to the studio of Vinnie Ream as the 
chaperon of new-comers of my Califor- 
nia friends, I had abundant opportunity 
to observe the critical disposition of my 
countrymen. The room was generally 
not without visitors, and the prevailing 
form of criticism was that of unmeasured 
flattery of the artist and her work. Pru- 
dence sometimes restrained language to 
general phrases, so as not to betray 
ignorance of the technical terms belong- 
ing to art; sometimes words were used 
with an abandon seldom known, and 
sometimes the ideas evoked were so 
sublimized as to seek a remarkable sim- 
ilarity of expression, which Puch only, 
so far, has successfully reported : 

Male Dilettante, No. « (making a telescope of his 
hand ) —** What I like so much is that— that——” 


Ditto No. 2 (with his nose almost touching the 


object).—**1 know what you mean — that broad — er 


” 


Female Dilettante, No. 1 (waving her hand 
gently from right to left). —“ Precisely. That sort 
of — er — of — er — of — er ——” 

Ditto No. 2.—‘Just so. That general sort of — 
er —of—er ——” 

Ditto No. 3.—“O, yes—quite too lovely —that 
particular kind of — er — of — er ——” 


Of the intelligent lovers of art, I would 
say there are two classes, having differ- 
ent ideas of what a national statue should 
be. One would have it idealized, so as 
to be the beatified presence of the sub- 
ject, or to represent the spirit of his 
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deeds more, and the actual likeness of 
the man less. The other would faith- 
fully portray the size, form, clothing, and 
features of the subject; in fact, a man as 
nearly as possible as he was, taken at 
the best period in his history, and in his 
most favorable mood. One would rep- 
resent him as a spiritualized incarnation 
of a great passion or event; while the 
other would be more intent upon a re- 
fined effort of realistic portraiture. 

It is not, for me to say to which order 
of statuary the work of Vinnie Ream be- 
longs. Perhaps it may be too natural to 
suit the class of critics who would exalt 
their hero in marble to the rank of a 
demi-god. As good a judge of art as 


Miner Kilbourne Kellogg, who has spent 
a life-time in the art-schools of Europe, 
and is as well qualified to give a just 
opinion as any man, perhaps, in Amer- 
ica, has published, over his own signa- 
ture, a criticism on the statue of Lincoln, 
and speaks of it in terms of unqualified 


praise. It would not be very venture- 
some to assert that it is good enough, at 
least, to stand with the work of other 
sculptors of celebrity, in the National 
Capitol, as art-effort there is not recog- 
nized as of the highest order; and at any 
rate, the statue is remarkable as the pro- 
duction of a girl, self-taught in the plas- 
tic art, and who had not given attention 
to it at all but two years before she was 
commissioned by Congress, over older 
and celebrated competitors, to perpetu- 
ate in stone the form and features of the 
most remarkable personage in our na- 
tional annals. There was a fitness in 
committing so important a charge to a 
child of the West, and to one of a sex in 
which the sympathetic and reverential 
so greatly predominate, as that of pre- 
serving in marble the great historical 
representative of the same section of the 
Union. 

Vinnie Ream was born on the banks 
of the Mississippi, in the State of Wis- 
consin, in a log-cabin, a painting of which 
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and its surroundings, presented her by 
a brother-artist, hangs over her mantel, 
and to which she points with no feeling 
of abasement, as her happy childhood- 
home. She, unlike a large class of young 
ladies, is not ambitious of a high- born 
origin. Frankly, and with genuine af- 
fection, she tells of her humble parent- 
age; of a father who could not speak 
English till twenty-two years of age, of 
his toils and the cares of an excellent 
and devoted mother. She has a pleas- 
ant recollection of her wild life, as a 
barefooted girl on the prairies, driving 
home the cows, and of the many little 
incidents in youthful days fragrant in the 
memory; and recounts all with the art- 
lessness of an unsophisticated nature, 
taking you without reserve at once into 
her confidence with the freedom of a 
long-time friend. From Wisconsin the 
family removed to Missouri, and from 
thence to Kansas. The latter was then 
but a wild country. The Indians still 
haunted their old hunting-grounds, loath 
to leave for the new homes assigned 
them farther west by the Government. 
Such massacres as that of Marais des 
Cygnes had left its impress upon socie- 
ty; and the antagonism between the 
Northern and Southern elements not 
yet over. Society was in an unsettled 
state. The opportunities for culture 
were few; while the excitements inci- 
dent to a new country, and the care of 
providing for material wants, afforded 
little chance for refinement. Under such 
circumstances, and with such disadvan- 
tages, the voung girl grew up till “sweet 
sixteen.” But if schools and seminaries 
were wanting, the population was from 
all sections of the Union. The learned 
and the ignorant came together on an 
equality; for a new territory is a mighty 
leveler of all distinctions. Each brought 
with him the traditions and habits of 
thought of his section; and thus was 
brought together a mass of information, 
imparted orally, in social intercourse, of 
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the freest order. In the absence of any 
thing better, from such sources a quick 
and active intellect might profit. It may 
be that in this school the self-reliance 
and conversational powers of Vinnie 
Ream were developed; and I know of 
no means, except personal acquaintance, 
by which she could obtain the extensive 
knowledge she possesses of the distin- 
guished personages of the country and 
their characteristics, unless learned in a 
large degree from intimate friends, who 
discoursed of them in her hearing while 
a part of the mixed society of Kansas. 
But now a change came in the life of 
the girl. A sister having married a poli- 
tician, Vinnie and her parents were in- 
duced to proceed to Washington, in the 
hope of bettering their condition. The 
city was full of refugees, and the chances 
for employment few. The family was 
poor, and in need of something to do. 
Vinnie determined to assist her parents. 
It was in the palmy days of shoulder- 
straps, and the article was in demand. 
Obtaining a specimen, the girl carefully 
took it to pieces, learned how it was 
constructed, and made a few, by which 
a little money was obtained. The sup- 
ply from this source was, however, pre- 
carious. Learning there were lady-clerks 
in the Post-office Department, she went 
there and made application. Several 
visits were fruitless. The girl was in 
distress, and therefore persevering. One 
day, in passing a door, McClellan, As- 
sistant- Postmaster General—a rough, 
but one of the most noble-souled men 
that ever had a place under the Govern- 
ment—caught a sight of the dejected 
girl, and immediately came with a kind 
“What can I do for you, my child?” 
In ready language she told him of her 
desire to assist her parents, and some- 
thing of her history and qualifications. 
The official was touched by the story; 
and never was Vinnie more joyful in her 
life than when hé gently placed his hand 
upon her shoulder, and said, “Come to 
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me to-morrow, my dear; you sha// have 
a place.” The round of duties perform- 
ed in the Post-office Department, if not 
of the highest intellectual order, were 
gladly accepted, as they furnished the 
girl the first opportunity of earning some- 
thing; and, better still, being confined 
to certain limited hours, gave leisure to 
gratify a taste for intellectual and zs- 
thetic culture. 

Hitherto, there had been little or noth- 
ing to meet her eye to stimulate a taste 
for statuary. Her home had been cast 
where art is choked by the necessities 
of an imperfect civilization. The mind, 
oppressed by care and fatigued by toil, 
is not buoyant and joyful enough to 
fully appreciate the beautiful; much less 
to conceive and attempt a spiritualized 
copy. If the complaint be just, that 
justifies the departure of all American 
artists to the schools of Europe—that 
our country has no antecedent art; no 
architecture of the early and medieval 
ages; no venerable ruins; no relics of 
a storied past, when deities inhabited 
the seas, the rivers, the groves, and the 
mountains, and men were demi- gods; 
and no public collections to give en- 
couragement to art-growth — what is the 
measure of the complaint a Western 
girl can bring, whose senses have never 
been stimulated into sympathy with the 
beautiful in art, except by the contem- 
plation of log-cabins and the plainest 
box-shaped buildings as specimens of 
architecture, and scare-crows in a corn- 
field as the best efforts of sculpture? 
But Nature furnishes her compensa- 
tions. The smile of a child in the cra- 
dle inspired the boy Benjamin West to 
preserve it with his pencil. It is pos- 
sible that a life with the sons of the for- 
est was a school for a Western girl in 
which to learn, and in which she did 
learn, the natural form and bearing, dig- 
nity of Jose, and striking character of 
face which some competent critics as- 
sert belong to her works. 
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In any point of view, the art-treasures 
of the Old World not being accessible, 
the removal to Washington was the best 
step to make. There architecture, if not 
perfect, is on the grandest, most mag- 
nificent, and costly scale, and embel- 
lished in a style made possible by a na- 
tion’s purse. The public buildings are 
eloquent with color and sculpture, and 
the associations excite patriotism and 
inflame and ennoble ambition. Poor and 
meagre as the national statuary may be, 
Washington has the best collection on 
the continent. If the genius of Phidias 
or Canova is not there displayed, there 
are the conceptions and skill of Horatio 
Greenough, Crawford, Powers, Story, 
and Randolph Rogers, and the warning 
furnished by Clark Mills, in the shape 
of a brazen attempt to balance a horse 
on his hind-feet by the weight of his tail. 
If the models for study are not of the 
finest ideal or even rationalistic order, 
they are yet better than none, and fur- 
nish something from which a student in 
art may profit. 

After gratifying curiosity, critically ex- 
amining art-work, and drinking in its 
spirit, the next idea is one of wonder 
how it is done. Vinnie Ream had not 
been long in the Post-office Department, 
when, upon expressing a wish to a gen- 
tleman to see a sculptor at his work, 
she was escorted to the studio of one, 
and permitted to witness the wodus op- 
erandi of fashioning a model by the fin- 
gers out of potters’ clay, so as to be a 
likeness of the person intended to rep- 
resent. Taking leave of the artist and 
moving toward the door, she said to her 
escort, “Why, I can do that myself.” 
The remark was overheard; the artist 
kindly and laughingly supplied the clay, 
and the three—girl, escort, and clay — 
went to her home together. Nothing is 
known of the tearful failures, if there 
were any. How much of despair or dis- 
appointment was felt while making the 
first attempt has not been made public. 
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If the first trials were abortive, she con- 
tinued effort; and in a few weeks the 
same gentleman who brought away the 
clay was requested to return it to the 
artist. But it was in the shape of the 
head of an Indian.—An art-idea fixed in 
the mind in youth, and brought from the 
West? It is reported that the artist de- 
clared there was more character in the 
head of that Indian than he had been 
able to express after years of study and 
labor. More clay was supplied, and the 
next piece was in medallion, and repre- 
sented the falling of a standard-bearer in 
battle. The world began to open to her 
through a new vista. Henceforth her 
life was to be devoted toart. The place 
in the General Post-office was abandon- 
ed, and a room at her mother’s set apart 
for her studies. In spite of the misgiv- 
ings of friends, work in the new voca- 
tion went on, and the room gradually 
filled with busts and ideal figures. 

Whoever criticises the work of a young 
artist with no means at command, should 
remember that one must work to live 
before he can revel in the beautiful, and 
successfully seek to imitate it. Stern 
necessity forces wares upon the market 
before time has been given for thought 
and finish. He should remember, too, 
that, tastes not being generally educated 
up to the highest standard, the finer ex- 
cellences of art- work would not be ap- 
preciated, and the productions ef an art- 
ist in need are sometimes adapted to the 
taste of the purchaser, and do not real- 
ize the conceptions of the artist himself. 
The critic, in passing judgment upon the 
capacities of Vinnie Ream, should award 
a verdict with the circumstances fully in 
view. The true problem is: Given, the 
standard of popular or individual taste, 
and the disadvantages of the artist, what 
ought the work to be? Any work of a 
pretentious character, however—such as 
the statue of Lincoln-—intended to be 
national, is to be judged by others of 
like design. 
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One of the disadvantages that attend- 
ed Miss Ream in her earliest efforts was 
the almost general flattery showered upon 
her and her work. While it might, in 
some degree, cheer and encourage, it 
was Calculated to stifle study and effort, 
under the impression that there was lit- 
tle more to learn, and to leave the girl 
to be satisfied with half-way excellence. 
Observing the tendency of visitors to 
unmeasured praise, I took occasion, at 
a favorable moment, to suggest its dan- 
gerous effect. The prompt reply left 
nothing to be feared in that direction: 
“These people know nothing whatever 
of art. I had rather have the opinions 
of one even merciless judge than the un- 
meaning, but well-meant, praise of all of 
them. Would that I could have the 
benefit of severe, but honest criticism!” 
The want has been supplied, so far as 
severity goes, in the public press, since 
the finished statue of Lincoln has been 
set upforinspection. The criticisms may 
be honest, too; but, it must be said, 
honesty is sometimes the only qualifica- 
tion a person officiating as a judge of art, 
as well as of law, ought to pretend to 
have; and, alone, is but the sorriest of 
requisites. 

I neglected to mention that on the first 
visit to the studio of Vinnie Ream, while 
the impression was fresh—left on my 
mind by a fellow-correspondent—that 
some one else did the work exhibited as 
that of the young lady, the query silently 
came for my answering, while looking at 
the busts ranged around: Can it be pos- 
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sible that Senator Sherman, Greeley, 
and a dozen other celebrities, did not 
know to whom they were sitting—a 
man or a woman? And if there was a 
difficulty in this solution, it might have 
been removed soon after by seeing the 
lady herself rapidly creating in clay a 
life-like head of Parson Brownlow. For 
once let me turn critic, and say of this 
likeness of the redoubtable Parson, that 
it has an obvious defect: it does not 
shake like him! As to the works of 
Miss Ream since her departure for Ita- 
ly, during her two-years’ stay there in 
the focus of art, and since her return, it 
is not my province to speak. That Liszt, 
the celebrated musical composer, whose 
tastes and opportunities ought to qualify 
him to act understandingly, sat for the 
fair American, and was delighted with 
her skill; and that she was, also, favor- 
ed with the patronage of other notables 
of Europe —these circumstances, taken 
in connection with the fact that high- 
art is better understood and appreciated 
there than in America, are in themselves 
some evidence that the young American 
artist is not without genius, and giving 
signs of promise. But whatever may 
be said of her as an artist, I venture to 
say that the visitor to her studio in the 
National Capitol will find it replenished 
with interesting models — studies of her 
own—and copies of the chef-d’wuvres of 
the masters, flowers in profusion, and 
singing- birds; and the guardian spirit 
of the scene as pleasant an acquaintance 
as he could wish to meet. 
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ITS DEAD-WORK AND DARK PHASES. 


HE value of the gold and silver 
T annually produced upon this coast 
approximates $80,000,000: an amount 
that will be greatly increased within the 
next two or three years. Only a little 
more than twenty years have elapsed 
since we began mining for these metals, 
during which time we have extracted 
and put into circulation something over 
$1,200,000,000; to say nothing of the 
other forms of wealth created by our 
comparatively limited population, mean- 
time. Never before, perhaps, have so 
small a number of people built up and 
established upon a permanent footing 
such a broad and profitable business in 


so shorta period. But this has not been 
accomplished without much loss to indi- 
viduals, and even the most costly sacri- 
fices on the part of large classes of the 


community. As in the founding of eve- 
ry other important industry, time and the 
expenditure of vast sums of money have 
been required to bring mining to its pres- 
ent state of perfection; nearly all the 
experiments and trials made in the fur- 
therance of this business having been 
carried on under conditions involving 
great hardship and heavy expense. 
Hence, while it has brought ample re- 
ward, and even opulence, to some, it 
has inured only in loss to the many, 
who have, consequently, felt sore over 
their want of success; seeking often to 
attribute, and sometimes with good cause, 
their failure to the fault of others. Thus, 
the prospector and locator of mines are 
prone to censure the capitalist, and vice 
versé,; each conceiving that the other 
has been overreaching, remiss, or oth- 
erwise instrumental in working him a 


wrong. The indiscriminate indulgence 
of this feeling, though natural enough, 
is apt to do both parties injustice; since, 
overlooking exceptional cases, a survey 
of the field of operations, so remote and 
vast, and a consideration of the troubles 
inherent to a new and difficult business, 
tend to show that these fancied wrongs 
were generally the result of excusable 
ignorance or unavoidable necessity, rath- 
er than of willful error. And, as such, 
they should be overlooked in passing 
judgment upon the pioneers in this great 
industry. 

Parties supplying the prospector with 
means should remember the hideous 
character of the country he was sent to 
explore —compelling him to undergo a 
fearful amount of hardship, and exposing 
him often to the greatest peril—and duly 
weigh the same in estimating the degree 
of his faithfulness, and the value of his 
services. And so, on the other hand, 
the prospector and claim - holder should 
bear in mind with what a generous lib- 
erality almost the entire community have 
contributed toward outfitting and sup- 
porting him in the field ; and more espe- 
cially the people of San Francisco, upon 
whom it has been too much the custom 
of this class, encouraged by the press of 
the interior, to animadvert in terms of 
censure —denouncing them for their al- 
leged greed, or upbraiding them for their 
short-sightedness and parsimonious spir- 
it. How little ground there has been 
for these complaints, a very brief refer- 
ence to the history of vein- mining on 
this coast will serve to disclose; if, in- 
deed, it do not establish that the explor- 
ing miners, as a class, have less cause 
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for finding fault than those who have 
generously volunteered to furnish them 
means, or been called upon to foot their 
bills. 

Before the business of raising and re- 
ducing ores was extensively engaged 
in, our capitalists, merchants, and others 
had lost heavily through credits given 
and moneys advanced for driving tun- 
nels, building ditches, or prosecuting 
other works auxiliary to mining enter- 
prise. Not, however, until quartz oper- 
ations were largely entered upon did 
their losses assume those overwhelming 
proportions that involved the ruin of 
many through the aid extended to this 
branch of business. Long before the 
Washoe excitement, inaugurating a new 
era of disaster and waste, the mines and 
the miners of California were debtors for 
millions of dollars advanced on their be- 
half, and for which their creditors have 
never received, nor are likely to receive, 


an equivalent, or, in fact, any direct re- 
turn whatever. 

With the discovery of the Comstock 
Lode, the spirit of adventure and spec- 
ulation was immensely stimulated. Pros- 
pecting parties were fitted out in every 


part of the State. Money for these and 
similar purposes was supplied by all 
classes, and with the most lavish prod- 
igality. Miners flocked over the Sierra 
by the thousand, and, ranging through 
the mountains of western Nevada, lo- 
cated every thing bearing the semblance 
of a metal-bearing ledge, and often even 
the loose bowlders with which they hap- 
pened to meet, over a broad expanse of 
country. Ignorant of the character of 
true veins and the indications of mineral 
wealth, nearly every thing they took up 
proved afterward to be worthless. Nev- 
ertheless, under the impression that these 
masses of barren rock would prove met- 
alliferous at greater depths, exploratory 
works were commenced upon many of 
them, being extensively prosecuted in 
some cases, and at enormous cost. And 
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thus matters went on for a number of 
years. Mines, or rather ledges, were 
located, and partially opened, over a 
great area of territory; but no bullion 
of any consequence was produced ex- 
cept from the Comstock Lode, which, 
within three years from the time of its 
discovery, began to yield largely. 

In the meantime towns were laid out, 
and extensively built up; costly mills 
and reduction- works were constructed, 
and wagon-roads over the Sierra, and 
for local use, were projected, and in most 
cases completed. A prodigious amount 
of shafting and tunneling, besides much 
work of a miscellaneous kind, were ac- 
complished. An aggregate of at least 
ten thousand men was kept in the field, 
while the Washoe mines were as yet 
contributing but little toward meeting 
these accumulated expenditures. The 
means for this purpose were, of course, 
mostly drawn from abroad; the San 
Francisco moneyed men and traders 
furnishing, as usual, the greater portion 
of them. Even after these preliminary 
outlays were through with, and the Com- 
stock was turning out a large yield of 
bullion, heavy requisitions continued to 
be made on this city; the current ex- 
penses of our argentiferous regions con- 
tinuing to greatly exceed the product of 
the mines. That these drafts upon the 
non-mining communities were pretty se- 
vere will be understood by all having a 
knowledge of the style in which matters 
were conducted in those days. Every 
thing was planned on a grand scale, and 
pushed ahead on the high-pressure prin- 
ciple. 

In fact, the miners of Nevada and 
their co-operators had now come to levy 
tribute, not only upon our own people, 
but also upon communities abroad. 
Money poured in from every class and 
quarter; the whole world, seemingly, 
being eager to take chances in this great 
mining lottery. The facility with which 
money could be obtained naturally led 
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to carelessness and extravagance; a 
fearful amount of disbursement being 
made on mining account, and often for 
wholly unremunerative objects. It is 
true, much of this waste was the result 
of inexperience and ignorance; though 
not a little, it is to be feared, was justly 
chargeable, if not to downright fraud, at 
least to gross mismanagement. To in- 
dividualize these cases of profligate out- 
lay would be simply to catalogue the 
leading enterprises carried on during 
this epoch of prodigality and mistake. 
With the experience since gained, it 
seems incredible that sane men could 
have so blundered and gone astray. 
The rich ores were disposed of in a 
manner so hasty and imperfect, that 
nearly one-half of the metal they con- 
tained was lost. Vast sums were ex- 
pended in the erection of works, to find 
when completed that they were useless 
for the purposes intended. Over $1,- 


000,000 was laid out upon the Gould & 
Curry Mill, at Virginia City, and nearly 
as much more on the Ophir Compa- 
ny’s works, in Washoe Valley, neither 
of which was ever operated for more 
than a short time, both being now con- 


sidered worthless. Over $10,000,000 
was spent in running tunnels and shafts 
in the vicinity of the Comstock belt, 
without developing a single mine of large 
value. The money squandered, in like 
manner, elsewhere in the State of Ne- 
vada, amounted to two or three times as 
much ; to say nothing of the building up 
of towns where none were needed, the 
erection of superfluous mills, and mak- 
ing other premature and uncalled - for 
improvements. That State—not to 
mention similar exhibitions elsewhere 
—is strewn, from one end to the other, 
with these wrecks of stranded enter- 
prise; much of it undertaken and hur- 
ried forward at the solicitation of the 
importunate and over-confident miner. 
Doubtless the parties making these ex- 
penditures did so in the hope of benefit- 
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ing themselves; but they were, never- 
theless, influenced to this course, in most 
cases, by the representations of the min- 
er, who, from his superior opportunities 
for observation, was supposed to be a 
safe counselor, and who must, therefore, 
to some extent, be held answerable for 
these unfortunate results. 

If, overlooking the incredible sums 
wasted about Virginia City, we proceed 
eastward across Carson Valley, a few 
miles will bring us into Indian Spring— 
the nearest of what are termed the “out- 
side” districts. It is situated high up 
in the Pine Nut Range of mountains, 
and, with the Palmyra District adjoin- 
ing it on the south, was once considered 
a most hopeful locality. Here is the 
Whitman Mine, upon which work was 
prosecuted continuously for many years 
and at great cost, only to be finally 
abandoned, as have been nearly all the 
other claims in these districts, including 
those of the bituminous shale that here 
abounds, and upon which also a good 
deal of money was spent, without bring- 
ing to light any thing sufficiently carbon- 
iferous to answer even for a domestic 
fuel. The absence of any large deposit 
of coal, at this locality, superseded the 
necessity for using, to any extent, the 
costly wagon-road built up the mountain 
in anticipation of a heavy transit of this 
fossil over it. There were formerly a 
couple of pretty little towns in these 
mountains ; and you can see, by the 
well-worn streets and the post- holes, 
where Como, the larger of the two, once 
stood. Besides these traces of the town, 
and the numerous mining excavations, 
you know, by some graves neatly inclos- 
ed with paling, that the place was once 
inhabited by White Men. 

But it will not do to tarry in these un- 
important places, where so comparative- 
ly little was wasted. Our space is lim- 
ited, and we must get into the broader 
ficlds of industrial desolation, where the 
millions were spent, and which lie, still 
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unvisited, before us. Proceeding, then, 
along this range toward the south, we 
pass through several districts, all full of 
these same evidences of waste and fail- 
ure. The hills, once alive with popu- 
lous camps, are quite solitary now; there 
being left, of the superior race, only the 
wood - chopper and the charcoal- burner 
to vex the Washoe by tampering with 
his squaws, and cutting down his pine- 
nut orchards. While on these mount- 
ains, we may as well stop and look about 
alittle; for the air is ever clear and pure, 
enabling one to discern objects a long 
way off. Those heaps of dirt you see 
high up against the Sierra, on the oppo- 
site side of Carson Valley, are in the 
Clear Creek District—more Dead-Sea 
apples, that turned into ashes on the 
lips of those who sought to taste them. 
Those heaps farther down, along the 
base of the range, mark the entrance to 
so many tunnels, driven far into the bow- 
els of the mountain, in search of certain 
powerful lodes of silver indicated by the 
divining-rod to be reposing there. Work 
upon these tunnels was long since sus- 
pended; and if a like fate had been de- 
creed the projector thereof before they 
were commenced, it would probably have 
saved the denizens of San Francisco a 
good many dollars. 

If, turning, we look toward the south, 
we shall see in that direction a rugged 
peak, nearly as high as the Sierra, with 
which it is connected by a castellated 
range—the three forming an irregular 
basin, containing a number of mining 
districts, the principal of which is that 
of Silver Mountain. It is a wild coun- 
try, in which a small ‘community of min- 
ers have been laboring, with but mod- 
erate success, for a good many years. 
They are a hardy and industrious peo- 
ple, and, like the dwellers in all Alpine 
regions, have become so attached to 
their homes that they prefer life among 
these glens and crags to an existence 
elsewhere, with the prospect of a more 
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speedy and ample reward. Taken alto- 
gether, they have had a rough time of 
it, though latterly some of their claims 
have begun to yield more remunerative 
ores, strengthening an already rugged 
faith, and rendering their condition more 
tolerable. Silver Mountain, and the dis- 
tricts about it, contain scarcely a quarter 
of the inhabitants they once did; the 
shrunken towns, and the many abandon- 
ed claims, denoting how great a blight 
has fallen upon this once-thronged and 
bustling basin. 

Journeying on by many a deserted 
claim and camp, we arrive in the Es- 
meralda country—a very Golgotha of 
mining enterprise, and hope, and indus- 
try. In hardly any other district of Ne- 
vada has so much money been spent to 
so little purpose as here. The sums 
thrown away may be literally counted by 
the million. Aurora, once a large and 
lively town, wears now an altogether ca- 
daverous aspect. Its streets are silent, 
its houses empty, and its business dried 
up. But two or three of the dozen or 
more large quartz-mills erected here and 
in the vicinity are running now, nor have 
more than one or two of them ever 
earned money enough to defray the cost 
of freighting. But Esmeralda, like many 
other districts in that State, after a dark 
and disastrous career, is beginning to 
recuperate, and, under an improved ad- 
ministration of its affairs, promises to 
realize some of the high expectations 
formerly entertained of it. 

Turning now, and traveling toward 
the north, having passed many a bleak 
and scraggy mountain, and many a mile 
of tawny desert—all the scenes of more 
or less costly and abortive effort—we 
come into the Humboldt region, where 
we find the history of Esmeralda dupli- 
cated; and although the work of regen- 
eration is now somewhat advanced, the 
depression here was, at one time, of the 
most desperate type, threatening to be- 
come wholly chronic. Ascending Star 
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Peak, a lofty eminence central to the 
mines, we obtain from its top a com- 
manding view of the country far around. 
Tier after tier of blue mountains overtop 
each other, fading away in the distance. 
More than a hundred miles off to the 
north-west, you see a white speck, hang- 
ing like a cloud on the verge of the hori- 
zon. That is Pueblo Mountain, snow- 
covered the most of the year, and about 
which there was organized, seven or 
eight years ago, a number of mining dis- 
tricts, some of them exhibiting a good 
show of mineral wealth. At its base lies 
a great valley, abounding in springs, and 
containing much fine farming and mead- 
ow-land. Here several settlements were 
made, a town was laid out, and portions 
of the land were inclosed and cultivated. 
A quartz- mill was erected, some of the 
mines were opened, and other valuable 
improvements made. But in the midst 
of this progress the Indians came down 
upon the settlements, killed some of the 
people, burnt up the houses and mill, 
and compelled an utter abandonment of 
the place, which, for some time after, 
was without an inhabitant. During the 
past year, a few of the parties in interest 
straggled back to Pueblo, and resumed 
work upon the mines; but as yet nota 
dollar has ever come from that district, 
in payment of the considerable sums 
that have been expended there, nor will 
the losses sustained on its account be 
made good for a long time to come. 

A little to the south of Pueblo is the 
locality known as Black Rock, to which 
a couple of mills were hauled and put 
up, three or four years ago. The enter- 
prise proved a failure, in consequence of 
there being no mines at all at that place: 
a circumstance that the parties experi- 
menting neglected to ascertain before 
taking in their mills. The whole thing 
was a delusion and a mistake, through 
the occurrence of which San Francisco 
suffered to some extent, as may well be 
supposed. 
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Besides these untoward mining spec- 
ulations, this Black Rock country has 
been the scene of several tragic events, 
memorable in the history of north-west- 
ern Nevada. Here Peter Lassen, the 
simple, kind-hearted old pioneer, was 
slain by the Pi- Ute Indians, whose fast 
friend he had ever been, and who, doubt- 
less, mistook him for a stranger. Near 
the spot where this good old man fell 
and was buried is another lonely grave, 
that of the Rev. Henry Smeathman— 
a man esteemed by all who knew him — 
also murdered by these same dusky mis- 
creants; and for the reason, no doubt, 
that they were, in like manner, unac- 
quainted with his amiable and inoffen- 
sive character. Off that way, too, James 
Carico, a veteran prospector, had an ar- 
row driven clear through his body; or, 
at least, so far into it that he pulled the 
missile through with his own hand, and 
yet survived. A score or two of White 
Men have been slain by these savages 
in the region of the Great Mud Lakes, 
with their bitter waters and drifting sands, 
having been allured thither by the delu- 
sive rumors of their mineral wealth. 

In that black and sterile range of 
mountains, lying over to the west, there 
were collected, some six or eight years 
ago, a good many miners. The usual 
formalities of organizing districts, lay- 
ing out town sites, etc., were duly gone 
through with. A mill or two was erect- 
ed, and in process of time some little 
bullion was takenout. But hardly enough 
money, all told, was ever realized there 
to liquidate the whisky bills of the bibu- 
lous population; for that is a dry and 
scorching climate, dreadfully provocative 
of thirst. In the course of a year or two 
the whole thing collapsed, and nothing 
more was heard of Antelope, Trinity, 
and adjoining districts, with their bright 
hopes and evanescent existence. 

A little farther to the left lies the Des- 
ert District, which, though a fearfully 
barren region, as its name indicates, was 
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once the subject of many fond anticipa- 
tions, and the theme of much praise. A 
mill was put up there at a very early day, 
the funds for the purpose having been 
mostly extracted from the pockets of 
certain credulous San Franciscans, who 
had not long before been in conference 
with a party of over-sanguine and guile- 
less miners, fresh from those parts. 
There is not a remnant of this mill left, 
nor is it likely that a White Man has 
slept in the Desert District for the last 
five or six years. 

That dark belt of timber, looking so 
like the long, black lines of lava that lie 
over against Trinity Mountain, indicates 
the site of the Pine Woods District, 
where, in 1863, a company of jolly pros- 
pectors, assisted by some Virginia min- 
ing “sharps,” perpetrated a sinister joke 
upon some New York capitalists. They 
sold them a group of mines for $500,000 
—and got the cash, too; the point of 
the joke consisting in the fact that the 
reputed mines had no existence what- 
ever, and these jocular fellows knew it. 
So large was the dona fide consideration 
paid for these mythical lodes, that the 
revenue stamps attached to the deed of 
conveyance amounted to over $3,000. 
A lengthened chapter might be compiled 
of similar incidents; the annals of Ne- 
vada being rich in facetie of this kind. 
In almost every district some of these 
drolleries were practiced upon strangers, 
evincing a nice sense of humor on the 
part of these rude and artless men! 

And you would like to know about 
those half-fallen chimneys and adobe 
walls, seen in that scraggy-looking cation 
over yonder? Ah, yes! Dead and de- 
serted as it seems now, that was a lively 
camp five or six years ago: populous, 
bustling, and progressive—-every nation- 
ality represented, and every body hope- 
ful. The trenches you see alongside the 
mountain were cut by some Frenchmen, 
in search of a blind ledge supposed to 
exist at that point. They lost the “crop- 
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pings,” and gave up the work, after pros- 
ecuting it for a couple of years with gar- 
rulous activity. The ruined arastra, a 
little farther down, was run by a party of 
Mexicans, working the Poco Tiempo 
Lode, near by. They did well for a 
time, until they had used up the richer 
and more accessible ores near the sur- 
face, when they “vamosed the ranch.” 
Every dollar they had taken out was 
spent in dissipation and gambling. The 
opening on the hill-side, far above, is 
the entrance to the Bloody Thunder 
Tunnel, run by an English Company, in 
search of the John Bull Lode—the 
rocky bluff seen a little farther up. 

“That big well?” —Why, man! that’s 
not a well at all: that’s the Nix Shaft, 
sunk by a couple of plodding Dutchmen, 
who worked steadily at it for three years, 
going down after the “ Lunar Rainbow.” 
“The dilapidated mill?”— Well, yes; 
I forgot about that. That’s the Let- 
Her- Rip, put up by some go-ahead 
Yankees ; and true to the aphorism con- 
veyed by its name, it burst the finan- 
cial integuments of every stockholder in 
it. I haven’t time to relate the story of 
The Wild Emigrant, The Shantrock, 
The Silver Lyre, The Pungle- Down, 
and a host of other partially prospected 
lodes in that cafon ; the history of which 
is pretty well foreshadowed in what has 
just been said about those other claims 
over there. 

Looking still farther about from the 
eminence we are supposed to occupy, 
we see the billowy mountains, stretching 
away as far as the eye can reach. North, 
south, east, and west, they lift them- 
selves on every hand. Some are barren 
and timberless; some are dark with 
stretches of woodland, that rest like the 
shadows of a cloud upon them, while 
the outlines of the more distant are so 
dim that you can scarcely trace them 
against the blue sky. Yet they are not 
so far off but the prospector has reached 
them, nor yet so bleak and rugged that 
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they have not been the theatres of mis- 
directed and precocious enterprise. In 
all these arig and lonely mountains, dis- 
tricts have been organized, and much 
unavailing labor done. In the districts 
close about us, however, has been the 
largest misapplication of means. Here 
innumerable works of exploration have 
been carried on, the mountain-sides be- 
ing everywhere scarified with open cuts, 
or bored with shafts and tunnels. A 
number of thrifty hamlets, and three or 
four considerable towns, were built up 
here. Some of these contained a num- 
ber of handsome and very costly build- 
ings, including well-stocked stores, spa- 
cious hotels, and gaudy saloons. Every 
thing requisite for comfortable subsist- 
ence or the successful prosecution of 
business, or even for questionable pas- 
time and illegitimate pleasure, was in 
ample supply. For a few years all went 
onswimmingly. The mines giving prom- 
ise of great wealth, money for their de- 
velopment was contributed without stint 
or hesitation. Nobody thought of re- 


fusing when called upon for funds, or of 
asking questions about their disburse- 


ment. Meantime, but little really effect- 
ive work was being done. Mining su- 
perintendents, having been chosen with 
little reference to their actual fitness, fell 
into all kinds of mistakes and blunders, 
misapplying and squandering the money 
furnished them in the most foolish and 
criminal manner. Nor did the mines 
themselves, so far as opened, come up 
to expectation. The ledges generally 
proved small, became impoverished with 
depth, pinched out, and in various ways 
disappointed the hopeful locators and 
owners. Then things tooka turn. As- 
sessments were no longer of easy col- 
lection; stocks went down, and “feet” 
were in bad odor. With their supplies 
cut off, the miners were obliged to de- 
camp, causing the business of these once 
flourishing towns to fall off rapidly. At 
the end of three or four years the most 
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of them had gone into a deep decline, 
the greater portion being completely de- 
serted. It would be hard, at this time, 
to even find where some of these places 
stood, so completely has every vestige 
of their existence been removed or oblit- 
erated. The frame-buildings have been 
carried away or converted into fuel, while 
the less perishable and ponderable adobe 
was suffered to resolve itself into its 
original mud. Only a few stone- walls, 
windowless and roofless, are left to indi- 
cate that there was ever a town on the 
spot! The plethoric store, the corra/, 
the shops, and the stables; the gilded 
saloon, and the other haunts of vice and 
pleasure, are all gone. The merchant, 
the miner, and the teamster; the law- 
yer, the courtesan, the dancing - girl, and 
the gambler, have all left, “moving on” 
in obedience to the order of an imperi- 
ous necessity! Such is Humboldt to- 
day —a land of silence—an industrial 
Sahara—a valley of dry bones. Yet 
these dry bones will live; for they still 
possess vitality, as the success attend- 
ing the efforts now being made for their 
resuscitation abundantly shows. 

If, now, descending from our perch on 
Star Peak, we leave these older, earlier- 
settled localities, and journey farther on 
into the interior of Nevada, we shall 
still encounter like scenes of waste and 
folly. Travel where we will, for hun- 
dreds of miles across the sandy wastes, 
along the towering ranges of the Reese 
River country and through its outlying 
districts, and they still present them- 
selves. Toward the north, the east, and 
the south; up to and across the confines 
of Idaho, Utah, and Arizona; far out 
into the depths of the wilderness —we 
stillencounter them. For he little knows 
the ways of the prospector who supposes 
that the steepest mountain can stop, or 
the most barren desert appall him, or 
even that the most lavish supply of money 
can quite satisfy his wants, or stifle his 
clamor for more. 
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For a time Austin remained the pio- 
neer post and rendezvous of advanced 
exploration. But it was soon left behind; 
the mining frontier having been carried 
far beyond. Rapidly exploration was 
pushed in every direction, bringing into 
existence Cortez, Twin River, Silver 
Bend, Reveille, Pahranagat, and, finally, 
White Pine, which seemed destined to 
serve as the aphoristic feather that was 
to break the camel’s back. Nothing has 
ever occurred in the history of mining 
excitements that has tended so much to 
restrain reckless investment, crush out 
the wild spirit of speculation, and cure all 
classes of a blind confidence in undevel- 
oped mines, as our experience in that dis- 
trict. While tending to greatly enlarge 
the area of operations, and impart a new 
stimulus to legitimate mining, it has led 
to the observance of an unwonted econ- 
omy and caution, and purged the busi- 
ness of many of its more glaring abuses. 

And although the prospector can not 
now command money as readily as afore- 
time, it does not follow that he is any 
the worse off. Those lavish supplies, as 
we have seen, have generally been spent 
with little benefit to himself or others. 
Certain it is, the practice of upbraiding 
the denizens of the metropolis for their 
assumed illiberality, is one for which he 
has not the slightest warrant. Millions 
of dollars withdrawn from savings-banks, 
etc., the gatherings of long and laborious 
years; farms, the support of families; 
homesteads, the only shelter of wives 
and children; the servant-girl’s earn- 
ings, and the widow’s mite, with the 
millionaire’s surplus, and the miser’s 
hoard —all swept forever away into this 
bottomless gulf of mining speculation! 
Truly, the miner should be content; 
least of all, should he find fault with the 
people and capitalists of San Francisco. 

Nor should those who have aided the 
prospector, or embarked their money in 
mining enterprises without meeting with 
any immediate or direct returns, look 
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upon the same as wholly misapplied. 
In the first place, they had the money to 
spare; and if it had not been thus dis- 
posed of, they would, most likely, have 
invested it in some other speculation 
that would have proved equally profit- 
less. It is quite probable, after all, that 
the indirect benefits accruing to them 
through the development of an industry 
so vital to all others, will more than 
make amends for all they have lost or 
expended on mining account. It is ques- 
tionable whether our men of wealth have 
contributed more than their just share 
toward promoting the business of min- 
ing, considering the aggregate advanta- 
ges they derive from it. And when we 
reflect how vast are the sums lost through 
stock-jobbing operations, and frequently 
through mistaken investments in real 
estate and in the conduct of almost ev- 
ery branch of business, we can see no 
reason for denouncing mining as a spe- 
cially hazardous or disastrous calling. 
As now carried on, it may even claim 
exemption from much of the contingency 
that attaches to commercial, if not also 
to manufacturing and agricultural, pur- 
suits. Our present experience in this 
business enables us to calculate results 
with more certainty than can be done in 
almost any other leading industry. And 
in thus exposing the Dead-work and 
Dark Phases of mining in our Pacific 
States and Territories, it is not done 
with any view to disparage this business, 
or hold it up as constituting a particu- 
larly unsafe field of investment. The 
object is simply to illustrate how much 
it has cost to bring it to its present self- 
supporting and largely productive condi- 
tion ; how evenly the sacrifices requisite 
to this end have been distributed through- 
out the entire community, affording to 
few any just cause for censure or com- 
plaint; and to impress upon all its in- 
calculable value as an energizing and 
sustaining element in all our other eco- 
nomical pursuits. 
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THE DARWINIAN EDEN. 


HERE is not much to flatter the 
T vanity, or excite the veneration, of 
mankind, in that garden of Eden which 
Mr. Darwin proposes to substitute for 
the delicious retreat from which Adam 
and Eve were driven forth by the flam- 
ing sword. Mr. Darwin is not as pre- 
cise in relation to its geographical situa- 
tion as could be desired. He thinks it 
was in Africa—possibly, in the island 
of Borneo—but certainly in a tropical 
region. He is, fortunately, more definite 
on the subject of its topography. It 
must have been a rolling, if not an ab- 
solutely level country; not wooded to 
any very great extent, but most likely 
covered with a dense and luxuriant veg- 
etation. Here, once upon a time, far 
away in the dim past, the silent stars 
looked down upon a most strange and 
startling metamorphosis. Our quadru- 
maneal grandfather was then daily and 
hourly becoming satisfied in his mind 
that the prehensile thumb was of no 
manner of use to him whatever, and that 
the sooner he made arrangements to 
convert it into a big toe the better it 
would be for him and the ape species 
generally. Through ages, pondering 
deeply about getting along in a more re- 
spectable manner in the world, he had 
divested himself of many things that 
were of little or no service to him. 
Among others, he had got rid entirely 
of his tail. Nothing now left but a ru- 
dimentary caudal appendage, capable of 
being entirely concealed from public 
view. If the prehensile thumb, now no 
longer of any value—seeing that there 
are no trees to climb in Borneo—to our 
ape-like progenitor, bent upon getting 
along, could be converted into a pivot 
for the balancing of an upright body, 


many most strange things might come 
to pass. Looking calmly and dispas- 
sionately upon what that most remark- 
able and intelligent animal had accom- 
plished up to that time, we are fully 
justified in concluding, that, in the 
“bright lexicon of his youth, there was 
no such word as ‘fail.’”) Mr. Darwin 
calls upon us to look at him for ages 
and ages —descendant after descendant 
working away at that problem of a pre- 
hensile thumb, which needed conversion 
into a great toe —till success, at length, 
crowned his efforts. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that at that time he had 
any very clear conception of the perfec- 
tion of form and dignity of station to 
which he was destined to attain. No 
more profound speculation, probably, 
passed through the brain of our strug- 
gling ancestor, than that prehensile 
thumbs had outlived their usefulness. 
Nothing at all, this many a day, for the 
quadrumaneal gourmand hunting for a 
repast, to do in the way of climbing, as 
the Eden in which he disported was ab- 
solutely treeless. On the contrary, there 
is a first-class chance for starvation, if 
our four-handed predecessor can not 
manage to stand up and use his eyes for 
the discovery of the game of which he is 
in search. 

Having got him firmly on his “pins,” 
it is plain sailing for atime. From the 
erect posture —now all the rage in the 
most polite circles of the quadrumanes— 
many changes, of course, followed. The 
head, for instance, could not be regard- 
ed as a model of beauty. It was in no 
sense a success for an ape slowly chan- 
ging into a man, and required most un- 
mistakably to be elongated, and render- 
ed more shapely. It would never do to 
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aspire to humanity with a head like that. 
We have no doubt that when he call- 
ed to mind all that he had already ac- 
complished in self-improvement, he was 
not at all staggered at the difficulties in 
the way of getting the lines of his cere- 
bellum altered so as to suit the most 
fastidious taste. It seems to be settled 
beyond question, by the researches of 
Mr. Darwin, that it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in shape, how one 
wears his head. If it be the fashion to 
go on all-fours, the head, among other 
things, will have to keep itself within 
reasonable bounds as to size. It has, 
also, a tendency to flatten, fore and aft. 
Put it erect, however, over a pair of 
shoulders, and in process of time it will 
elongate in a most surprising manner. 
It was in this way that our ape-like 
progenitor managed to get his head mod- 
eled after the pattern now generally in 
fashion. But it is in divesting him of 
the unfortunate hair—with which, in 
an evil hour, his body had become en- 
tirely covered—that Mr. Darwin expe- 
riences the greatest difficulty. His first 
idea was, that it was the hot weather 
which had rendered him permanently 
bald on his back. Irrefragable proof 
that such was the case is seen in the 
fact that hair now only remains at the 
roots of the limbs—the places shaded 
from the scorching rays of the sun. But 
he had no sooner reached this point 
than he stopped short, with that candor 
which constitutes the greatest charm of 
his writings. Rather doubtful, after all, 
thinks Mr. Darwin, whether this was 
the true process by which he lost his 
hair, seeing that there are tropical ani- 
mals well coated. Besides, the hair on 
his head still adheres. Down directly 
upon that unprotected head poured the 
fiercest rays. In this strait Mr. Dar- 
win bethinks himself of that law of Nat- 
ure which has stood him in good stead 
in many a knotty problem. Sexual se- 
lection, according to our philosopher, 
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has achieved the most astonishing re- 
sults in the animal kingdom. If it can 
not take the refractory hairs from the 
back and limbs of our quadrumane, 
struggling there in a right quadrumane- 
al and valiant manner to become in time 
an Apollo, shapely in form and smooth 
of limb, it shall evidently be never again 
law of his: so he brings prominently on 
the scene, for the first time, our dear, 
good, quadrumaneal grandmother. 
Love, according to Mr. Darwin, rules 
as supremely in the arboreal retreats of 
the quadrumanes as in Courts and camps. 
By some process not explained, that good 
lady managed to get rid of her hair cov- 
ering in part— plucked it out, strand by 
strand, probably. Generations after gen- 
erations of female apes kept on assidu- 
ously at that sort of work till success, at 
length, wasachieved. No sort of chance, 
for a long period, for an advantageous 
settlement in life for any female quad- 
rumane who had not eradicated, more 
or less completely, the covering which 
Nature had supplied. The hairless were, 
in a sense, the British Blondes of the 
epoch, to whom all likely young quadru- 
manes paid their addresses. We have 
here, beyond question, the first germ of 
that art which has since attained to such 
a high estimation among mankind. Nor 
are we disposed to censure that ancient 
quadrumaneal dame for the efforts which 
she put forward to enchain the wayward 
fancies of our ape-like progenitor. See- 
ing that no female quadrumane had the 
slightest chance of securing a husband 
who had not done something to substi- 
tute an artificial covering for that fur- 
nished by Nature, this process of sexual 
selection, running through ages, result- 
ed, in the end, in hairless men. So 
argues Mr. Darwin. But a question 
here arises, which it is by no means 
easy to meet. Man retains the hair on 
his face, though he has, for an almost 
indefinite period, been endeavoring to 
eradicate it by shaving. It is beyond 
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cavil, too, that he resorts to that trouble- 
some and painful operation for the pur- 
pose of recommending himself to the 
opposite sex. But sexual selection, on 
this side of the house, does not seem to 
have been productive of any results. 
Notwithstanding all these centuries of 
painful shaving, there is no perceptible 
diminution in beards. It may be that 
our quadrumaneal grandmother employ- 
ed a method for the removal of hair, 
which none of her male descendants in 
the human line has been able to dis- 
cover. 

Now we have, at length, men and 
women standing up there in Borneo, 
evolved in this wonderful manner from 
the quadrumanes, with shapely heads 
and hairless bodies, thinking about vent- 
uring out into the world, and performing 
many strange and novel feats there. No 
contracted Borneo would do any longer 
for our ape-like progenitors, now able to 
walk about in a highly dignified manner, 


and capable of taking note of many 


things. No tongue, we fear, will ever 
be able to narrate thé trials and tribula- 
tions through which they went before 
they had succeeded in getting those re- 
fractory prehensile thumbs to do duty as 
big toes; had rounded their heads into 
the desired shape, or had laid aside the 
hair by which their bodies were covered. 
Much grinning and venomous chatter- 
ing, we are bound to believe, among the 
conservative quadrumanes, who prefer- 
red to run around on all-fours, and 
stuck up for the quadrumaneal “consti- 
tution as it was;” possibly, also, frequent 
trippings, as our adventurous ancestors 
were trying to find their centre of gravi- 
ty. It would have been lucky for them 
if the opposition to their assuming an 
erect posture had stopped at mere prac- 
tical jokes. Who knows how many ston- 
ings they had to undergo, how many bit- 
ings and scratchings they suffered, in 
their laudable efforts to convert them- 
selves into men and women; to strike 
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their heads among the stars; to talk of 
the gods, who were brought on the scene 
for the especial purpose of looking after 
their welfare; and to speculate on the 
grandeur and sublimity of their future. 
Not more persistent were their efforts 
to evolve that pivotal joint and imperial 
member, the great toe, than the persecu- 
tion to which they had undoubtedly been 
subjected by non-progressive quadru- 
manes. We think, that, even at this 
distance, we can discern the figure of 
our revered quadrumaneal grandmother 
scuttling away into the bush on all-fours, 
so as to escape from the envious of her 
own sex; forgetful, in her terror, of the 
new use to which she had been putting 
her prehensile thumb, and anxious only 
to secure some safe retreat; galloping 
off at a furious rate, bringing up the 
hind-legs, and then bounding forward in 
the old style; willing then, in the hour 
of her extremity and peril, to give up all 
her dreams of boudoirs, and Cashmere 
shawls, and high-heeled shoes, if she 
could only manage to obtain a little 
peace and quiet, with a few nuts and 
oranges thrown in. 

It would seem to be tolerably plain 
to the present writer, that almost any 
metamorphosis, no matter how startling, 
could be established by this gradual pro- 
cess of ‘evolution, as time is not an ele- 
ment in the argument at all. It would 
not require much more than the ordina- 
ry amount of nerve to attack the exceed- 
ingly unpromising subject of the cathe- 
dral of Milan in this fashion, for the 
purpose of getting it into an opera-house 
of modern design. Nothing more de- 
manded in that exigency than to lay 
down certain generalizations in relation 
to the effects of time and use, even upon 
the most solid and durable structures. 
Under the operation of these laws, it 
would be an easy matter to get the fret- 
work gradually resolving itself into mod- 
ern ornamentation; the high, peaked 
roofs, by the erosion of ages, settling 
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down into Mansards, and the spires 
contracting themselves into domes and 
minarets. On the inside, we will, also, 
find the chancel, by the wear of myriads 
of dresses and feet, rounding off its cor- 
ners, and at length gracefully presenting 
itself as pit and stage. Such flights of 
imaginative argument are, undoubtedly, 
possible ; but it is not proposed to in- 
dulge in them here at any greater length. 
The object is, rather, to run out the Dar- 
winian theory to its legitimate conclu- 
sion. By natural and sexual selection, 
Mr. Darwin has worked us up from the 
Ascidian—a mere pouch with two ori- 
fices, which swings in lowest depths, and 
lives by whatever chance nutriment may 
float its way—to our present state, as 
men and women. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that the great laws of life, by 
which these wonders were wrought, were 
repealed the moment our ape-like pro- 
genitor stood forth, a man confessed. 
These laws must be in operation now, 
or it will be the worse for mankind. In- 
deed, the exigencies of the theory force 
us to the conclusion, that, at some pe- 
riod in the far-off future, some other race 
of men will be developed, who will look 
upon us, their progenitors, with as much 
loathing and contempt as we do upon 
our quadrumaneal ancestors. In what 
particulars they shall be superior to the 
men of to-day, it is impossible to imag- 
ine, seeing that we can have no concep- 
tion of any organization superior to our 
own. Possibly, the rudimentary wings, 
which some naturalists assert we have 
on our backs, though Mr. Darwin makes 
no mention of the fact, will sprout out, 
and posterity will thus be enabled to 
float about in the upper air, in a highly 
graceful and serene manner. Possibly, 


also, they will have brains of so much 
finer texture than ours, that, with the 
first dawn of consciousness, the whole 
scope of that mystery which we call Life 
will be comprehended by all, without 
the aid of masters or teachers. 


Possi- 
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bly, also, their muscles may be of some 
more durable materials than those at 
present in use, and their bones have 
more of the character of chilled steel 
than hardened chalk. 

In a general way, it is easy enough to 
see how another and more powerful race 
could be substituted for that which is 
now working, fiddling, and dancing away 
for the bare life upon this pleasant earth. 
All that is necessary is that a man-child 
of superior mold, morally and physically, 
should be born—a monster, as we should 
call him—to effect the overthrow and 
destruction of the beings who now re- 
gard themselves—and, to all appear- 
ances, with every show of reason—at 
the head of creation. That monster 
child — growing up to maturity, with an 
intelligence which would be as the brill- 
iancy of the sun to the flicker of a far- 
thing dip, in comparison with ours; with 
an arm which would be in force and 
power as the steam trip- hammer is 
to the puny human arm — would perpet- 
uate the qualities for which he was dis- 
tinguished ; and in'time a race would be- 
gin to spread, before which the poor, de- 


-crepit, ailing humanity of the present day 


would melt away and dissolve like va- 
pors before the rising sun. But Mr. 
Darwin does not admit any aberrations 
on the part of Nature. According to 
him, that mysterious power works by 
laws tenfold more. rigid than the tradi- 
tional Median and Persian variety. 
Given certain materials, and certain re- 
sults alone can be produced. The ab- 
normal moral development displayed by 
the God-man who died on Calvary, is, 
according to this philosopher, impossi- 
ble in mere Nature. It is, therefore, a 
serious question for us to determine 
whether the laws by which we have 
achieved a progress as satisfactory as it 
is consoling, considering the insignifi- 
cance from which we started, are still in 
force, and free of all obstruction: not so 
much out of a solicitude for the success 
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of a remote posterity, as from the admit- 
ted fact, outside even of Darwinism, 
that if we are not advancing, we must 
of a surety be retrograding; for no such 
thing as immobility is possible in Nat- 
ure. Our inquiry is, therefore, to be: 
Whether the laws of natural and sex- 
ual selection are now administered with 
that completeness and universality usual 
since the first sigh or breath of organic 
life was heard in a startled world ? 
Looking around carefully for the evi- 
dence, we are constrained to admit, that, 
in this age, the law of natural selection 
is a law of which little or no traces can 
be found. It is not the physically supe- 
rior races or tribes which have it all their 
own way now. In the early days it may 
have been true that the finest specimens 
of humanity always conquered in battle, 
and, of course, perpetuated the species ; 
but gunpowder and science have been 
dreadful levelers inthis respect. It would 
be difficult to bring forward proofs that 
bullets go dodging around on the “tent- 
ed field” in search of the finest and most 
splendid types of humanity. Instead of 
the best man always carrying off the 
palm, it not unfrequently happens that 
the missile discharged by the meanest 
churl has laid low the noblest represent- 
ative of our ape-like progenitor, now, 
in these latter days, firmly erect on his 
“pins,” and marching about in a grand 
and minatory manner. Victory at present 
usually declares for weight of metal—for 
the side which has the best arms, and is 
the most obedient to the drill-sergeant— 
and not to the best and most powerfully 
developed. Not only is this the case in 
those contests which were formerly re- 
lied upon to evolve the best men, but, in 
the peaceful struggles for existence, sci- 
ence is doing much to make the life of 
the weak as long as that of the strong. 
We stop their lungs from going to de- 
cay, or greatly retard that process; re- 
arrange their livers; put teeth in their 
heads when their own are gone; supply 
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them with legs and jaw-bones when they 
happen to get mutilated, and enable them 
to step out as firmly, and masticate as 
perfectly, as the most complete. More 
than this: instead of leaving them to 
their fate when reduced to saddest plight, 
or burying them alive when they have 
lost their usefulness, we provide hospi- 
tals and alms-houses for their reception 
and treatment. The law of natural se- 
lection, if in operation at all, has a re- 
verse tendency. The strongest forms 
tumble down from the walls of lofty 
buildings with their hods of bricks, and 
get their necks broken in a most disas- 
trous manner; they are slain on battle- 
fields, and generally not by the most im- 
proved specimens among their enemies; 
they are killed by accident on “flood and 
field,” and are mashed into jelly in the 
P. R.: while as a general rule the weak- 
er and less promising confine themselves 
to offices and rooms; work with their 
brains instead of their muscles ; encoun- 
ter fewer mishaps, and, as a consequence, 
live longer in the land, and do more to 
propagate the species, than the other 
class. 

But if the law of natural selection be 
arrested —in fact, repealed, if not made 
to operate almost exclusively in the op- 
posite direction—what shall we say of 
sexual selection? Do the finest males 
always succeed in mating with the finest 
females? The times have changed since 
the days of the quadrumanes, and we are 
changed with them. It is not permitted 
now to the male to carry off his bride by 
violence. For such an appeal to the law 
of sexual selection, we have severe pains 
and penalties, and the penitentiary. More 
rigorous are we than even this. If the 
young “Hoodlum” merely takes up his 
stand at the corner of the streets and there 
displays all the glories of his Turkish 
pantaloons and stub-toed boots, we hur- 
ry him off to prison, and punish him for 
his obedience to the law of Nature. 
What field there is left for the operation 
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of the law of sexual selection, is, there- 
fore, so small, that nothing like general 
results can be expected from it; espe- 
cially, when i¢ is considered that in the 
polite and gentle dalliances, which are 
now alone permitted, the most likely 
young fellow that ever trod the earth 
does not stand the ghost of a show be- 
side the rich man, though the latter 
should be humped as to his back, gnarl- 
ed and twisted as to his limbs, lean, 
withered, and decrepit. Diamond wed- 
dings are more frequent than is general- 
ly supposed —so frequent that we hear 
occasionally of the formation of societies 
of young men for the purpose of taboo- 
ing marriage till women become more 
reasonable on the subject of pin- money 
and equipages. But even if the obstruc- 
tions to the law could be removed, the 
whole matter is so surrounded with de- 
ceptions and delusions that very little 
could be expected from it. Who shall 
define what love is; how the sentiment 


is evoked ; what is the germ from which 
it springs? Is it a graceful curl, or a re- 
splendent complexion, or a well-round- 


ed figure? If so, who can tell whether 
the curl belongs to the lady who displays 
it; or that she does not owe more to cos- 
metics and a French artist, with respect 
to the others, than to Nature? So thor- 
oughly artificial is the state in which we 
live, that there is no chance for a law of 
Nature at all. 

Mr. Darwin, indeed, has some dim 
perception that it is not all right with 
the world in this respect; thinks that 
some changes and modifications ought 
forthwith to be introduced. In this con- 
nection significant allusion is made by 
him to the very curious results which 
have been produced among the lower 
animals by scientific breeding. By in- 
telligent selection, qualities which were 
valuable and highly prized have been 
perpetuated. The trouble is that men 
and women are getting married on the 
most frivolous pretexts. Where any 
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trace of the law of sexual selection is 
observable, persons are found uniting 
themselves together in the bonds of mat- 
rimony for no higher or more intelligent 
reason than that they had “fallen in love.” 
We know of no way in which a reforma- 
tion could be effected in this particular, 
except by the interposition of the state: 
Be it enacted by the people in Senate 
and Assembly represented, that this 
thing of indiscriminate marriage shall 
henceforth cease and determine. Can- 
didates for matrimony shall hereafter 
present themselves to the State Board 
of Marriage Commissioners. They shall 
bring with them, duly authenticated, 
their pedigrees to the fourth genera- 
tion, together with a phrenological chart. 
There shall be no more unions of blondes 
and light-haired men; or of choleric per- 
sons; or of athletic and feeble organiza- 
tions. The very passionate shall be 
mated with the self-contained and phleg- 
matic.” In this head no trace of rever- 
ence can at all be found. It shall re- 
pose on the same pillow with a head that 
rises up in the shape of a cone. The 
young gentleman with the flat chest can 
not be joined for life with any but a well- 
developed young lady.—It is not for us 
to call up the tears that would be shed 
in that High Court for the scientific ar- 
rangement of marriage; the pleadings 
and the anguish; the entreaties, the 
blank despair, and possibly suicides. 
The applicant, who enters with his be- 
loved on his arm, sees her and her gold- 
en tresses transferred to another, while 
he is compelled to retire with the swarthy 
Amazon, selected for him by the inexo- 
rable laws of science. If gold should 
enter these sacred precincts, “old men’s 
darlings” would surely abound. What 
law of the universe could hold out against 
that? We submit, therefore, that any 
change, no matter how trifling, in the 
direction indicated by Mr. Darwin, would 
bring us, of necessity, face to face with 
the repulsive doctrines of Free Love. 
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The operation of the laws upon which 
he constructs his whole theory was clear 
enough among men in their savage state. 
Are we, then, to conclude that the divine 
laws of the universe, since the appear- 
ance of mankind on the scene, were only 
understood and carried out when our an- 
cestors roamed about with sheep- skins 
on their backs, and clubs in their hands, 
acknowledging no ties or obligations but 
those of the hour? 

It is apparent that there is no divine 
law in operation at this moment — noth- 
ing but deceptions, superficialities, false 
pretense, and entire and general abnega- 
tion of the principles by which we were 
evolved from the lowest form of life. 
The law of evolution has surely ceased. 
If we were to argue on this proposition 
after the fashion of Mr. Darwin, we should 
commence by a generalization on Bun- 
ions. It will not do to explain the bun- 
ion by a reference to the malformation 
of the shoes and boots which civilization 
compels us to wear. There is a deeper 
significance in the bunion than the exi- 
gencies of fashion, or the unskillfulness 
of the shoemakers. The laws by which 
mankind were evolved having been re- 
pealed in this sad manner, we are now 
on the back-track. The bunion too sure- 
ly indicates an effort on the part of the 
big toe to get back again to its old posi- 
tion at right angles with the other digits 
—a reaction, in fact, in the direction of 
prehensile thumbs! If this thing should 
be allowed to go on much longer, we 
shall be on all-fours again before we un- 
derstand what we are about. We know 
enough of mankind to be fully sensible 
of the fact, that, let quadrumaneal loco- 
motion only once become fashionable, 
and there will be a scampering about on 
the face of the earth never witnessed 
even on the Silurian Beaches. If it 
should be objected that this is nothing 
but trifling with a grave and scientific 
subject, the writer does not believe that 
it is incumbent upon him to do more 
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than point to the fact that Mr. Darwin 
balances his whole argument upon the 
big toe. Why, then, should those who 
are striving to carry out his theory to its 
legitimate consequences, and strictly by 
his own methods, be debarred from in- 
voking the assistance of the bunion, 
which indicates but too truly an uneasi- 
ness about the joint of a most important 
member, which may lead to the most lam- 
entable and awful results? It is against 
every acknowledged principle of life that 
we should remain stationary. It is clear 
that we are not advancing, seeing that 
the laws which brought us to this point 
are at this time wholly abrogate. We 
must be going back, then; and the bun- 
ion is the dread sign of retrogression. 
Nor is it to be expected that we shall 
stop at the quadrumanes in this fearful 
tumble from the celestial heights which 
we have been climbing. To say that 
there may be a chance for us to be evolv- 
ed again after having been remanded 
back to the quadrumaneal state by rea- 
son of our high crimes against Nature, 
is to assert that these animals cherish 
the knowledge of the great law of the 
universe, which man, in his pre-occupa- 
tions about railways, and flying-machines, 
and magnetic telegraphs, had wholly lost 
and forgotten. 

Quadrumanes, then, again, and —O, 
horror!—with a downward tendency 
still. No more efforts to stand erect, 
but a fearful scudding away for the 
mountains and timber lands. There is 
rivalry in nothing but in jumping from 
branch to branch; holding on, now with 
the hand, now with the foot. Tails, 
too, are beginning to sprout, and feats 
of swinging by them are becoming fre- 
quent enough. In a word, organic life 
is in a wild, but not altogether disorder- 
ly retreat. The struggle is now toward 
the lower forms, descending fearfully, 
step by step, upon that awful ladder. 
The silence, too, is becoming more and 


more universal. That chattering and 
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jabbering in the arboreal retreats of the 
quadrumanes has given place to mere 
screams, uttered at long intervals. Itis 
not a New Zealander who contemplates 
the ruin and desolation of the metropo- 
lis of England from a broken arch of 
London Bridge, but a grave marsupial, 
hopping around there on its hind -legs, 
in its ludicrous way. Marsupial, with- 
out question—at this time the head of 
all creation, and noblest form which is 
anywhere visible. Around it everywhere 
lie the wrecks of man’s noble daring: 
ships stranded, railroads gone to decay, 
and cities reduced to rubbish. And this 
marsupial, by the dread law which is now 
only in operation, is, generation after 
generation, becoming less marsupial, and 
more of some lower form. Before we 
have time to contemplate him, he is 
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slowly dissolving into the #onotremata, 
and these again into lower forms—down, 
and ever down; reptiles now, crawling 
about in a hideous and slimy manner; a 
little farther on, half reptile and half fish; 
afloat again, but still descending, until the 
Ascidian is reached; swinging there in 
lowest deeps, in the awful silence of a 
world become wholly dumb and voice- 
less, the only evidence of the wild dream 
in which organic life once indulged — 
swinging there in lowest deeps, a mere 
pouch with two orifices, catching such 
chance nutriment as may happen to float 
its way; no other life in the waters 
around it, nor on the dry land, nor in 
the air—swinging there alone, mute and 
unconscious, with the vast machinery of 
the universe in operation for its sole use 
and benefit. 


BEYOND. 


I said, ‘* The world is so dark, so dark, 
There is never a gleam for me ; 
The sun is gone out of my life and love.” 
And I cried, ‘*Ah, woe is me! 
Must ever my lot on life’s shady side be, 
And no warmth from love’s sunlight e’er fall upon me?”? 


I made my moan with an aching heart, 
Looking down to the depths of woe, 
And the shadows gathered and held me close, 
Wherever my feet would go, 
Till I cried in despair, and a voice made reply: 
‘Look up from this earth to the beam in the sky.’ 


I looked; and, behold! a tiny beam 
Of sunshine, golden and bright, 
Shone out of the clouds with a tender grace, 
Like a gleam of heavenly light ; 
And it fell on my heart, and the gloom passed away, 
Like the shadows of night from the opening day. 


While I gazed with ever-fresh delight, 
Lo! it spread the heavens o’er, 
Filling my soul with its radiance bright, 
And I sang, ‘I shall sorrow no more: 
For whatever my lot, I can bear it, while I 
Can look up from this earth to the beam in the sky.”’ 
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T is said that when Burns would do 
I his best, he put himself upon the 
regimen of a fine woman. Imagine the 
plenitude and succulency of his feminine 
commissariat, just previous to the birth 
of that sweetest of pastorals, “The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night ;” and what a lively 
time there must have been in the wom- 
anly cuisine which generated and sent 
forth a “Tam o’ Shanter” — grotesque, 
wild, and terrible! We are much in- 


clined to think that the sweet Scotch 
bard was not the only embodiment of 
total depravity and original sin, who has 
felt the necessity for invoking female 
sustentation and encouragement, in mo- 
ments of rare aspiration and achieve- 


ment. We make bold to assert that the 
grandest act of Adam’s life was that re- 
markable somniferous experiment, re- 
sulting in the loss of one of his ribs, and 
the finding of a woman. At the same 
time, let us not be understood as advo- 
cating that miserable, lumpish, mascu- 
line tendency to doze, sleep, and hiber- 
nate, suggestive of a crib and swaddling- 
clothes. Adam may be pardoned for his 
nap—for his “deep sleep,” even—when 
we bear in mind that it was his only 
chance of getting a helpmeet. But shat 
is no longer the orthodox method of 
procedure in such matters; though, judg- 
ing from the napping propensities of the 
Adamic persuasion, one would suppose 
the fashion was still extant. Man still 
has a traditional sympathy for, and a 
tender leaning toward, the weaker part 
of creation; and a very happy thing is it 
for him that such is the case. Bachelor- 
hood and Despondency are twin-broth- 
ers: they hunt in couples. To go from 


Ill, 


the sunshine of frolicsome nephews and 
caressing nieces, into the chill atmos- 
phere of grim bachelorian quarters, must 
be like going from noon to twilight. 
Under similar circumstances, a feeling 
akin to this pervaded the mind of a 
stanch, manly man, who had passed his 
second decade of years some time since, 
and was whisking along toward his thir- 
tieth birthday at a fearfully suggestive 
rate. Natural domestic tendencies had 
inclined him to marriage long before 
this, but prior claims had forbidden. It 
was the old story repeated ; widowhood, 
with its heritage of poverty and little 
children, and an only son to shoulder 
the burden. Fortunately, from a heroic 
mother he had inherited a happy mixt- 
ure of fortitude and hopefulness. The 
yoke of poverty, pressing upon him, had 
only begotten a marvelous supply of 
strength. With every difficulty had aris- 
en fresh courage. If stern duties are 
the tests of heroes, he had proved him- 
self one. The two prime factors of his 
life were, capacity, and energy to judi- 
ciously use that capacity. He stood in 
the front rank in Adversity’s school, and 
would undoubtedly graduate with high 
honors. Through miracles of inventive 
genius and prodigies of thrift, the larder 
at home had never been quite exhaust- 
ed; and apparel, though sometimes evi- 
dently “the offspring of a scant material 
and a large necessity,” was always forth- 
coming when needed. His knowledge 
had been in a large degree a disciplinary 
process, giving to his mind both power 
and facility. Adversity is, after all, the 
most successful school-master in bring- 
ing out and developing mature manhood. 
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There was not even a remote possi- 
bility of wealthy, short-lived relatives 
“shuffling off this mortal coil,” and leav- 
ing him possessor of a snug patrimony. 
Merit and genius were his, but even 
these rare jewels are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated to invite generous benefactions; 
and presumptuous gratuities would, most 
unquestionably, have met a discouraging 
welcome. The glittering domes of brill- 
iant possibilities, and the radiant hill- 
tops of enchanting pleasures, loom up in 
the blue distance; but between him and 
them there stretches a long, wearisome, 
and dusty path, winding over rugged ac- 
clivities, and through dangerous lagoons. 
Before attaining those heights, there will 
be generous opportunity for him to make 
a noble man of himself, and the chances 
are that he willdoso. The barriers and 
impediments that weaken and discour- 
age other men, are made instrumentali- 
ties for increasing his strength and re- 
sources ; just as a dam retards the nat- 
ural bent of the water, only to multiply 
and utilize its power a hundred -fold. 
Success to him will be no surprise; for 
his faith takes hold on success, and is 
its inspiration. Old Father Misfortune 
delights in manipulating such material. 
Give him the right sort of stuff to wield 
on his mighty anvil, and he generally 
makes a good job of it: he turns out 
some powerful, well-burnished weapons 
for the service of mankind. For every 
patient, heroic soul, Fortune holds in 
reserve a crown. 

The crown for our hero was none 
other than our ideal woman. What we 
call “accident” threw them together. 
What a pity we can not learn the lesson 
so beautifully expressed by the poet: 

“ All Nature is but art, unknown to thee : 

All chance, pinecrion, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understvod ; 

All partial evil, universal good.” 

From the rosy-fingered dawn of a 
genial, welcome Infancy, we have fol- 
lowed our ideal through a propitious 
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Childhood ; we have seen her deporting 
herself graciously amid the severer ex- 
periences of an overcast and beclouded 
Girlhood, as the penumbra of an eclipse 
came creeping over the home - nést. 
Flitting from one duty to another, like a 
merry-hearted bird, “in maiden medita- 
tion fancy-free,” we noted her a little 
farther on in her career, studying the 
sweet lore of friendship and love. A 
new divinity claimed her incense. If 
there was ever a time when her mind 
was in a state of unsteady equilibrium, 
it was now. But the revelation came — 
that ever comes, sooner or later, to all 
earnest, prayerful souls —and when her 
eyes were opened to discover that her 
idol was but clay; when she detected, 
in the restless look and the uneasy de- 
meanor, the consciousness of moral in- 
firmity, with no underlying repentance, 
she permitted no weak sentimentalism 
to blind her to facts, no irrational attach- 
ment to take captive her reason and bet- 
ter judgment. Youth and romance did 
not eclipse reality and common sense. 
After so much of severe discipline and 
wholesome experience, it would be lam- 
entable, indeed, were our ideal woman 
to finally make shipwreck of herself by 
a hapless mésalliance. Many a beauti- 
ful palace of theory has been demolished 
by the ugly battering-ram of fact. But 
the character of our ideal has too much 
of solidity to run so quickly into the mold 
of circumstance. The purposes contem- 
plated by the delineation of a nature so 
rare in its graces and perfections could 
not be more effectually thwarted than by 
permitting her to commit matrimonial 
suicide. A wise and happy marriage 
must crown the edifice of ideal woman- 
hood. 

To marry a man who is the sole de- 
pendence of a widowed mother, with a 
marriageable sister, or two, into the bar- 
gain, presupposes genuine love to start 
with; especially when it is measurably 
certain that excellent offers, as the world 
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goes, have been persistently declined. 
To marry simply from love, without be- 
ing able to give a sensible, judicious 
reason for that love ; without being able, 
after a careful analysis, to discover a 
legitimate foundation for that love, would 
be quite as irrational and disastrous, as 
to marry from mere mercenary or social 
considerations — perhaps, even more so. 
In matters of such deep moment, there 
should be a wise interblending of feeling 
and judgment. Reason, cautious and 
sure-footed, is too apt to fall in the rear; 
while Passion, reckless and nimble, takes 
the lead as guide. A premium on the 
passional is sure to involve a discount 
on the rational. Love for a man—ar- 
dent, soulful love—is certainly one of 
the most potential of reasons for marry- 
ing him; but there may be equally valid 
reasons why marriage should never take 
place. A man addicted to habits of pub- 
lic or private dissipation, no matter what 
his social altitude may be—a man who 
is afflicted with constitutional weariness, 
innocent of all ambition to achieve or 
to excel—a man whose temperamental 
tendencies are in direct antagonism to 
one’s own—a man who is churlish, un- 
demonstrative, and reticent of word and 
deed, who is naturally selfish, loving 
himself just a little better than all the 
world besides—a man who has bad 
blood as an inheritance from an unre- 
generate ancestry, however irresponsible 
himself—a man possessing a naturally 
despotic nature, with a native tendency 
to look down upon woman as a second- 
rate order of being, at best—a man who 
shows no chivalric bearing, no delicate 
courtesy toward woman, who can speak 
lightly of female virtue, perpetrate a 
ruthless joke at the expense of her 
chastity, and flippantly declare that “the 
best of women are subject to attacks of 
moral vertigo” —a man who manifests 
little or no affection for mother or sister: 
a man possessing these characteristics, 
or any one of them, can never make a 
Vou. VII.—12. 
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woman serenely happy. For deliverance 
from all such, let every true, womanly 
heart send the litany heavenward ! 

In her new-found friend, our ideal felt 
that she had discovered the man who 
could crown her life with happiness. It 
may be well to notice some of his char- 
acteristics; for the virtues that had kin- 
dled the fervor of her affection command- 
ed, also, the assent of her sober judg- 
ment. The foundation-rock on which 
he built was a noble, Christian manhood. 
He was not a weak, driveling sentiment- 
alist, who, in rare moments of enthusiasm 
and religious fervor, felt it imperative to 
lay hold on some providential gooseber- 
ry-bush, to prevent translation. He had 
no fellowship whatever with those morti- 
fying, unprofitable exponents of a coun- 
terfeited faith, who are forever slopping 
over with cant and aggressive theology ; 
so fearfully “goodish,” as to put virtue 
forth in such a self-righteous guise as to 
make vice seem the more welcome by 
contrast. He was the exact antipode of 
those super-devout monomaniacs, who 
pray cream, and “ive bonny-clabber. 
His was a character capable of elevating 
men, of swaying men, of triumphing over 
men. He was equal to the rarest, high- 
est effort. Nature is not economical of 
material; she mars the many, and per- 
fects the few. The first step toward at- 
tainment, is the energizing impulse of a 
lofty purpose. There must be no listless 
sitting down with folded hands, as gold- 
en opportunities drift by. ‘To succeed,” 
says Emerson, “one must enter cordial- 
ly into the game, and whirl with the 
whirling world.” He must bear about 
with him the external, convincing 7x- 
dices of success. He must keep up a 
ceaseless, interneciné warfare. He must 
turn a deaf ear to the soothing sugges- 
tions of a blind optimism, that, with an 
amiable philosophy, whispers, “ What- 
ever is, is right.” Rather let him take 
sturdy counsel from the heroic common 
sense, which asserts that'“we ought to 
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satisfy ourselves, by good, strong effort, 
that our lot zs of God. If we really can 
not help ourselves, we may then be re- 
signed to it as His will.’ In making 
the brave fight, he may gain strength, 
firmness, and reserved power, and limn 
for himself a strongly outlined character 
of the highest type ; combining the mor- 
al, the affectional, and the zsthetic. 

The life of our hero had thus far been 
one incessant tilt with unfriendly fortune; 
enlivened occasionally by some grand sor- 
tie against combined adversaries, when 
he was sure to rise in triumphant supe- 
riority to them all. The choice is often 
presented, to hover between respectable 
mediocrity and unmitigated poverty, or 
to make a gallant fight for loftier gifts. 
To many, life begins very early: they 
are old before reaching their teens. It 
was thus in the case in question. The 
very best tonic to insure strength req- 
uisite to success, is opposition; and this 
had, by no means, been lacking. Nor 
had good luck been uninterrupted; for 
the highest pinnacle is not cleared at a 
single bound. ‘Temptation had not al- 
ways been resisted, and even this had 
its lessons of profit; for a weak virtue, 
dependent entirely upon the absence of 
temptation, is hardly to be applauded. 
The test of true manhood is, not that it 
is unassailable, but that it jumps instant- 
ly to its feet again, after every stumble. 
He had an ambition which was bridled 
in with the Spanish bit of restraint, and 
made to carry its possessor into desira- 
ble highways of activity. It was not 
simply a success that should serve only 
himself which he so eagerly sought, but 
an inheritance that should be useful to 
others. A hand-to-hand tussle with 
Fate is very apt to make a plucky an- 
tagonist, well skilied in the use and 
adaptation of expedients. The grap- 
pling-irons of perseverance and manage- 
ment must be frequently brought into 
requisition. There must be quiet, self- 
contained strength; not the fume and 
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fizzle of an effervescing nature, forever 
in a ferment, making up in stir and com- 
motion what it consciously lacks in pow- 
er. There must be sober self- poise ; 
not the calmness of stagnation, but of 
the “still water that runs deep.” There 
must be conscious latent power adequate 
to any emergency, and courage to use it 
when required. A man whose backbone 
is nothing but soft gristle, whose moral 
muscle is the quintessence of flabbiness, 
need scarcely expect to set the world 
afire with his achievements. The suc- 
cessful man must possess, also, ingenu- 
ity and originality; must be, not only 
exceedingly sagacious in what has hap- 
pened, but have a wise forecast and con- 
structive skill for future projects. There 
must be talent in organizing and carry- 
ing forward, and fore-ordained endurance 
to perfect ; an equal potency to resist the 
sudden onslaught, or the patient, slow 
siege attack. Such men are few, but 
they are the howitzers in the artillery of 
progress. Catechise them closely, and 
it will be discovered that they have been 
vigorously brayed with the pestle of mis- 
fortune. It is such experiences alone 
that bequeath Spartan vigor, and stir up 
the rugged old Norse and Saxon of 
man’s nature. It is this, too, that be- 
gets physical, as well as mental prowess. 
Capable manhood must be the proprie- 
tor of a good physigue : a worn-out hull, 
too feeble to support the enginery of the 
mind, could never dare the swelling sur- 
ges of an angry sea. Every bark must 
be self-sustaining. There must be an 
individuality of strength: men can not 
think and act in battalions to any pur- 
pose. Toughness and hardness are by 
no means the prime factors of life, but 
they are surely most desirable adjuncts. 
Adversity favors such a development, 
while unmitigated prosperity makes even 
the birds “gross and songless,” and the 
mettled courser heavy and leaden-footed. 

Even so, through struggle and con- 
flict, had our heroic athlete stepped for- 
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ward to the front, to be a captain among 
men. Like the temple at Jerusalem, he 
had risen in solemn noiselessness. Many 
a wild experience had been lassoed, rein- 
ed in, and hitched up for future use. 
Many an untoward catastrophe—severe, 
but disciplinary—had been kenneled, as 
an encouraging remembrancer—a sort of 
spiritual and physical Ebenezer, to stim- 
ulate in moments of depression; for there 
is nothing so healthful and tonic as the 
memory of “a great calamity drest out 
in Christian experience.” Those rare 
excellences which Minerva vainly sup- 
plicated Paris to accept—self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, and self-control— were 
his in abundant measure; not by right 
of inheritance merely, but by acquisition. 
A sudden upheaval of stocks had not 
pushed him ruthlessly into an altitude 
to which he was not germane, causing 
him to be giddy and dizzy-headed. The 
shallow method of getting into society 
by the postern- gate of meretricious dis- 
play, he disdained. He invoked no 
blazing equipage, like some bedizened 
lackey; the barber and tailor performed 
no miracles in his behalf—leaving often, 
despite all their arts, an indissoluble, 
hateful identity lingering provokingly 
behind. He essayed no pseudo-refine- 
ment, patronized no fellow-man, did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve; but trod 
his native heath with princely tread. 
His palate was not more sensitive than 
his nature; his life was not a simple 
accretion, but an outward growth, the in- 
evitable result of an inward expansion. 
He had not been filled up like a reser- 
voir, but education had developed in 
him an accurate and exact habit of men- 
tal action. He was not “indebted to 
his memory for his wit, and to his imag- 
ination for his facts,” but his kingly nat- 
ure had risen with the clear conscious- 
ness of victorious power into master- 
hood. 

The cumbrous, lumbering baggage- 
wagon, with its provisions and supplies, 
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which the Great Quartermaster had as- 
signed to his care, had been patiently 
dragged over rough corduroy roads, and 
tugged through dubious morasses. Not 
unfrequently, in the moment of supreme 
peril, had a malicious linch-pin, with ap- 
parent malice prepense, dexterously slip- 
ped out and hid itself, leaving our hardy 
teamster in a web of profound abasement 
—at his very wits’ end. Fresh exigen- 
cies tap fresh energies, and his fertile, 
inventive skill comes to the rescue. The 
hideous old vehicle goes shambling on, 
through desert and defile, until, by and 
by, hints of habitation heave into view ; 
the broad highway is reached ; new aids 
are brought into requisition; and presto! 
we see a triumphal chariot, a fiery Peg- 
asus, a crowned Apollo, moving forward 
to victory. ‘The elements are so mix- 
ed in him, that Nature might stand up 
and say to all the world, This is a man!” 
The ponderous old freight- wagon has 
not made like stone the soil of the heart; 
and now affection, that brave and bless- 
ed leader of manhood’s “forlorn hope,” 
steps forward to greet the victor. He 
has reached the gateway through which 
his great soul is to come forth into the 
sunlight of peace. He is to evoke and 
possess a love which would kindle the 
veriest drudge into a hero. The keys 
of his strong, resonant nature have been 
swept by the deft hand of love. This is 
just the breakwater needed, to prevent 
the waves of ambition from undermining 
the symmetrical superstructure of his 
character. Genuine affection presup- 
poses two things: a suitable object to 
inspire it, and a suitable being to accept 
and appreciate it. The conditions are 
fulfilled. He has found in our ideal 
woman his counterpart, and “ Love has 
lent life’s wings a rosy hue.” She was 
by no means driven to accept him as a 
refuge from the approaching nighthood 
of old-maiddom ; the heart often has rea- 
sons of its own, with which the reason 
can intermeddle, but never overthrow. 














He proved himself a wonderful artisan 
at love-making. Every word and look 
was vital with the divine passion; al- 
though there was no breaking forth into 
an eruption of love-lorn insipidity. She 
was full of doxhomie and fascinating es- 
prit; he was enthusiastic, ardent, and 
courteous. There was “honest com- 
radeship” between them, and they rev- 
eled in the secret charm of rhythmic, 
soulful companionship. She was the 
pole-star in the heaven-land of his ideal; 
devoted, self-sacrificing love was the 
flaming star of the Orient in her shining 
firmament. Heart answered to heart, 
and they were happy. 

But what a fearful hue-and-cry is sent 
up from generous, interested friends! 
Stupid old Public Opinion says, “ How 
could she fancy him!” Chatty gossips 
get their noses together, and declare 
that he is not worth a sow in the wide 
world. The comforting confab contin- 
ues: “Well! she is to be pitied, certain- 
ly; for every body knows his kin are 
poor enough. He has a genteel, invalid 
mother to look after; and the youngest 
sister is not married yet, though, it is 
said, she is engaged. She could not 
have been enamored of his beauty, 
though, to be sure, he looks well 
enough; but then, there is nothing 
strikingly handsome about him. They 
say, too, he educated himself. He un- 
doubtedly has a very fine education, but 
how did he get it? Taught school, kept 
books, gave private lessons in Latin, 
and served a time at a trade! Whata 
life of it! Poor thing! she has never 
lacked a good home. To be sure her 
father touched the bed-rock, but he 
managed somehow to keep the little 
folks together. They say she has a 
wonderful knack at management. No 
wonder her father worships her. How 
mortified he must feel, at her throwing 
herself away in that manner! And then, 
it was not for lack of better chances; 
but she is so fearfully scrupulous on the 
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matter of drinking, or being a little fast. 
A young man suffering from an occa- 
sional ‘accident of hospitality’ would 
stand no chance in the world with her. 
A little more of experience would teach 
her to be more liberal; would suggest 
to her that all such solecisms of conduct 
were generously attributable to a sudden 
crevasse in his superabounding social 
nature. There are little social ameni- 
ties which can not be declined or disre- 
garded. It is a presumptuous soul, in- 
deed, who would dare to lay opposing 
hands on the ark of propriety. She will 
regret her folly, if she has not already. 
Just to compare the polished, brilliant 
gentleman whom she refused, with this 
plain, homespun man—he is to him as 
“Hyperion to a satyr!’ What fools peo- 
ple will make of themselves, for a mere 
sentiment!” 

Coleridge says, “It is not surprising 
that when the red-hot prejudices of aris- 
tocracy are suddenly plunged into the 
cool element of reason, they should go 
off with a hiss.” In the Alexandrian 
luxuriance of their conventional pride, 
the obsequious satellites of Fashion 
could see no brilliancy outside the orbit 
of the shining coferte in which they re- 
volved. They were measurably pardon- 
able for not properly estimating the per- 
fections of one whose altitude was so far 
above them, as to prevent their obtain- 
ing a horizontal view of his character. 
All their ungracious animadversions 
were treated, by our ideal, with the 
quiet majesty of indifference. Their 
well-meaning suggestions, in regard to 
the reformatory power of a wife over a 
recreant husband, were politely enter- 
tained; but her own good sense taught 
her, that while many a wayward young 
man may be converted under the gospel 
of a supplicating womanhood, there are 
very few penitents to be found at the 
“mourners’ bench” of a heart-break- 
ing wifehood. Susceptible, impassion- 
ed manhood may be very gentle and 
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“easy to be entreated,” while wander- 
ing in the wilderness of Egyptian doubt 
and uncertainty, with a dim hope and a 
far-off promise; but once let them set 
firm foot within the confines of the cov- 
eted Canaan of wedlock, and their hearts 
wax hard as “a nether millstone,” and 
they speedily turn, with carnal longing, 
to the “flesh-pots of Egypt.” She has 
no desire to fly in the face of wholesome 
prejudices, nor set society on fire with 
an illy conceived zeal to make a martyr 
of herself. She shows no chivalrous 
disregard for advice, neither does she 
treat with disdain their subtle little arts 
of diplomacy. She is wisely unmindful 
of their censure, and oblivious to their 
arrogant assumption of authority; and 
the basting of their invective, only makes 
its object the more savory and palatable 
to her taste. Their Sybarite nerves 
need never be shocked by her plebeian 
alliance. If imperative, she can dis- 


pense alike with their fellowship and 


their counsel. She knows full well that 
neither fortune nor social distinction 
can set ablaze a torch, with which to 
illumine the vault of life, when Love’s 
star has gone out in darkness. Reason 
must not be taken captive by the mon- 
arch, Gold, unless the prisoner be con- 
tent to wear the fetters of a splendid 
misery. There are, too often, dumb 
sorrows underlying all this glittering 
pageantry. When gifts of the heart are 
despised, and gifts of the head are un- 
appreciated, the pharisaical acceptance 
of gifts of the hand is nothing less than 
grand larceny. Better, far better is it, 
to decline all these votive offerings with 
the most exasperating zonchalance; sup- 
plicating friends to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

Thus reasoned our ideal; and even 
while bewildered advisers are comput- 
ing the profits of the fortunate alliance, 
so ruthlessly thrown away, they joyfully 
and unreservedly plight their faith. It 
is a radiant, heroic picture, over which 
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angel eyes bend, luminous with approv- 
ing love. In the foreground is a noble 
man, comparatively young in years, but 
old in experience, mature in judgment, 
of salient and commanding powers; firm, 
prudent, and self-centred, with an inhe- 
rent sense of personal dignity; inde- 
pendent of spirit, with tact and self-con- 
trol equal to any emergency, and a per- 
fection of good, native common sense, 
that is of itself a liberal education. The 
natural outgrowth of his method, pa- 
tience, and uniformity in investigation 
has given him something more than a 
flimsy veneering of erudition. He per- 
fectly understands that his capital is in 
his capabilities, and all there is of him 
is put into current coin and kept in cir- 
culation. Yet, behind all this self-con- 
tained firmness of latent resolution and 
seeming inflexibility, there are the soft- 
ness and refinement of a mild and gen- 
tle spirit. There is the tepid kindliness 
of a constitutional good-nature, which is 
rich and fertile, genial, kind, and elastic. 
The harmonies of such a nature must 
produce happiness; the divine flavor of 
genius and goodness reveals itself in ev- 
ery thing. He is in perfect sympathy 
with Nature, and has the open sesame 
to all her secrets. His love-nature is 
full, strong, and unchangeable; his heart 
is warm, and overflowing with streams of 
released and gentle feeling, and outreach- 
ing, generous sentiment. Just now, a 
delicious sense of something even higher 
than the purest companionship pervades 
his being, thrilling him with an ecstasy 
of joy never before experienced. He is 
an ardent, enthusiastic suitor. His more 
refined development capacitates him for 
appreciating the more subtile, the keen- 
er, and far-reaching intuitions of her, at 
whose feet he lays all that he has to of- 
fer—an all-absorbing, idolatrous love. 
The character of the second figure in 
the picture has been already portrayed. 
There is between the two a clear-eyed, 
bright, and smiling reciprocity. Tem- 
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perament, taste, and habit make the bat- 
tery complete. There are no infelicities 
of organization; the conditions are per- 
fect, the currents are uninterrupted, and 
the experiment of life can bv: be in the 
highest degree satisfactory. Closely al- 
lied by affinities of character, experience, 
and aspiration, they are one in exalted 
aim and heroic purpose. The wisdom 
of their mutual choice, the future must 
reveal. Life is not likely to be one per- 
petual May-day, even to those most hap- 
pily allied. Blustering December days 
are scheduled on the eclectic calendar, 
arranged for each individual life. It is 
well; for “spring would be but gloomy 
weather, if we had nothing else but 
spring.” 

A modern, fashionable bridal srous- 
seau/ What an olla podrida of every 
imaginable thing in heaven, and in earth, 
and in the waters under the earth! What 
prodigies of paternal ingenuity, what mar- 
vels of maternal diplomacy, have been 
called into requisition, in order to meet 
the pressing exigencies of the occasion! 
The fetters of this tyrannical custom 
have galled and maimed for life many an 
indulgent, but unresisting father. Such 
lavish expenditure, such a flutter of dis- 
play —what is it but foolishness gone 
crazy? Let the martyrs of fashion and 
luxury conform to such an absurd decree, 
if they will; but let every young woman 
of good sense, delicacy, and discretion 
elect the happy medium between a ridic- 
ulous profusion and a niggardly parsi- 
mony, in the matter of ornamentation 
and attire. When household joys and 
comforts are no more sacrificed to dress 
and display, then, and not till then, may 
we look for the millennial dawn of do- 
mestic peace. In the grave preparation 
of a bridal outfit, no more sensible ad- 
vice could be offered, than Holmes, in 
his inimitable way, suggests; which, to 
suit our needs, we venture to paraphrase : 


* One single precept might the whole condense : 
Bring into play the glorious gift of sexse.” 
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Happily, our ideal needs not the spur 
of this chance suggestion. She is not 
one of those silly creatures, whose ener- 
gy so exhausts itself in efforts at beau- 
tifying that there is not even a modicum 
of wit left to meet more serious de- 
mands. She is quite equal to the strain 
of a sensible conversation, or the carry- 
ing forward of ingenious household ma- 
neuvres, at any time. Amid all the sweet 
flurry of bridal preparation, she seems 
an incarnated idyl, musical and melodi- 
ous. The earthy and peevish have been 
long ago brought under subjection—fair- 
ly lived down. She has discovered the 
blissful secret of an unfettered, harmo- 
nious life: namely, the capacity for be- 
ing contented in a humble home, with 
quiet surroundings, with very limited 
means, extracting the maximum of com- 
fort from the minimum of worldly fort- 
une. To attain this, is to attain a life 
of Arcadian happiness ; but it can never 
be achieved until a godlike charity beck- 
ons the aspirant out of the miserable 
by-way of self-seeking. She is not one 
of those prim, nipping, even - stepping 
people, who regard with disdain all ef- 
forts at personal decoration. She un- 
derstands to perfection the art of ca- 
ressing Nature into her most generous 
moods, and coaxing from her the very 
best she has to give; but she never 
rashly rebukes her by resorting to fool- 
ish artificiality. 

Our heroine boasts not a ¢rousseau 
that has tested the inventive skill of 
cunning modistes. Her own deft hand 
has wrought most of the marvels of vest- 
ure; and she has honest reason to be 
proud of her handiwork. Her wardrobe 
is noticeable only for its simple elegance 
of appointment; and it is tributary to 
her personal charms, rather than con- 
stituent of them. There is no meretri- 
cious display of elegant bridal gifts, hired 
for the occasion; or, what is worse still, 
assessed by cunningly devised schemes 
from the overstrained pockets of unfort- 
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unate guests, all of whose names have 
been carefully selected with reference to 
the probable chances of their returning 
a guid pro guo for so distinguished an 
honor, in the shape of a valuable wed- 
ding present. She is draped in sweet 
womanliness as with a mantle. There 
is a grand conspiracy for happiness go- 
ing on. They are shielded, and armor- 
ed, and equipped with a love unweary- 
ing, that shall molt no feather; and in 
the deep depths of such an affection— 
clear-eyed, heroic, and interblending — 
the firm and irresistible empire of mar- 
riage has its foundation. A small in- 
voice of this commodity in the domes- 
tic cargo is worth a shipload of other 
merchandise. They are not to be chain- 
ed in hateful contiguity, like two illy 
yoked animals at the plow. But they 
are baptized with “the blessed spirit of 
togetherness.” All the high, moral, 
Christianly qualities in the world will 
not necessarily avail to make wedlock 
blissful, or even tolerable. The choicest 
of chemicals often refuse to combine, 
simply because Nature, the great chem- 
ist, has forbidden the banns; while less 
desirable substances, if united in accord- 
ance with the laws of related phenom- 
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ena and mutual combination, produce 
the most charming results. A little of 
the sirup of devotion, flavored with the 
vanilla of self-sacrifice, and infused with 
the gas of a vitalizing affection, will 
evolve a cooling mead which will allay 
the thirst and weariness of the most toil- 
worn day. Temperaments well adjust- 
ed and affinitized, have the most happy 
knack of carpeting over all the rough 
places in life, with the soft tapestry of a 
beauteous, bright-hued tenderness ; and 
life moves on, one sweet symphony of joy. 

But the duet in our wedding overture 
has not yet been played. Both orches- 
tra and performers are impatient to pro- 
ceed. There is an audience of a few, 
choice, well-tried friends; there is a 
simple, solemn marriage-service; an 
earnest interrogative, a soulful response; 
a brief, heart-felt prayer to Him who 
said, “ They twain shall be one flesh ;” 
a benediction; warm congratulations — 
and they walk forth, both married and 
mated ; their richest patrimony the gold- 
en resolve — 


** Let come the wild weather —come sleet or come 
snow, 
We will stand by each other, however it blow ; 
Oppression and sickness, and sorrow and pain, 
Shall be to our true love as links to the chain.” 
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ERU is an anomaly in the science 
P of government. Nowhere else can 
be seen the strange spectacle of a re- 
publican government, dependent on the 
suffrages of the people for existence, 
and yet possessing exclusive resources 
of revenue, which render its support in- 
dependent of its constituents. 

The native wealth of the country— 
principally guano, which is at once most 
accessible and with the greatest ease 
converted into capital—is exclusively 
the property of the Government. The- 


oretically, it is the wealth of the nation ; 
practically, it is the prize of the ruling 
power, and serves to reverse democratic 
ideas by making the Government an in- 
dependent corporation, and the people 
its dependents. The people should elect 
representatives, pledged to the public 
welfare and progress. True! But the 
burden of supporting their rulers not 
being felt, the feeling of national respon- 
sibility is easily lost, or never learned 
by the masses. They are interested in 
the public treasury in theory; individ- 
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ually, they have contributed nothing. 
They can have no vivid idea of, or claim 
for, compensatory returns. The vigi- 
lance and sagacity of the citizen are only 
awakened by the remembrance of his 
own sacrifices made to insure public or- 
der—an intimate sense of personal in- 
terest in the result, which should be 
peace, prosperity, and a righteous ad- 
ministration. His own toil has not been 
demanded in order to create this public 
fund; his own toil has not been taxed 
to defray the public expenses: why, 
then, should he concern himself very 
much in demanding a wise and politic 
disbursement? An indifference as to 
the results of political strife grows upon 
him gradually, leaving him the willing 
subject of his personal sympathies, easi- 
ly excited to revolution. The leaders of 
political parties know how to disguise 
their desires, and to interest the indif- 
ferent multitude by personal affection, 
or by newly invented issues. Some one 
gains the prize—who cares! 

Herein we find the secret of the con- 
tinued series of bloody and unbloody 
civil wars that have so disgraced the 
past history of Peru. National indiffer- 
ence, and the lack of a feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility, are dangerous shoals 
in politics. The misuse of power is not 
so much the evil as the consequence of 
a greater evil. 

The pages of history, however, are not 
always the records of a series of like 
events, where like causes continue. Mis- 
rule, though in the weakness of human 
nature a natural consequence of such 
evils as enumerated, is not always an 
inevitable result. In certain eras arise 
ruling men, whose motive principles are 
found in their own high and noble am- 
bition, unstained by the prostitution of 
opportunity. It is this fact, born anew, 
that makes the present attitude of Peru 
so remarkable. 

Colonel Don José Balta, a man of 
military experience and distinction, de- 
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voted in peace to agriculture and other 
industries, while quietly conducting his 
hacienda in the year 1868, was by for- 
tuitous circumstances forced into open 
hostility to the existing administration. 
A short, but decisive revolution, placed 
him at the head of the executive power. 
In this exalted position, with the power 
to permit the nation to slumber on as in 
ages past, and to quietly enrich himself, 
he has shown a resolution and firmness 
in framing the public policy for the pub- 
lic good that will cause him to receive 
the respect of all nations, and to have 
his name revered by generations of Peru- 
vians to come. To infuse the dormant 
mind of the people with active and pro- 
gressive ideas, and to plant, regardless 
of the cost, those germs of commercial 
life, which should, when firmly rooted, 
awaken his countrymen to a keen appre- 
ciation of their latent riches, and facil- 
itate extensive enterprise in their devel- 
opment, have been the constant labor of 
his public life. In consummating his 
plans, he has met with public approba- 
tion, and the zealous co-operation of all 
the various branches of the Government. 
So with an enthusiastic unanimity the 
work of regeneration is going on. 

How to found the prosperity of Peru 
ona permanent basis, has been the prob- 
lem. What is to become of the repub- 
lic, when its deposits of guano become 
exhausted? This question, frequently 
asked, but never answered, engaged the 
public mind. How would its weak hand 
preserve the unity between its many rich 
departments, isolated one from another 
by arid deserts? How were the cordil- 
Zeras to be conquered and forced to yield 
up their treasures of silver and gold? 
How were the vast and fertile plains of 
the Amazon and its great tributaries to 
be civilized and made to render their 
quota to the national greatness and 
strength? How, otherwise than by a 
decided policy and a bold stroke of far- 
seeing enterprise? 
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To renovate and improve the physical 
condition of the principal cities; to ex- 
tend still further the system of irriga- 
tion in reclaiming arid deserts; to su- 
persede by the railroad the mule-trail, 
which served as the only communication 
between the sea-coast and large and 
populous departments in the mountain 
valleys; and, finally, to undertake the 
Herculean task of reaching the waters 
of the Amazonian tributaries by two 
lines of the iron road, each crossing the 
dizzy heights of the Andes: these were 
the works proposed for physical progress. 
To strengthen and enforce the local laws; 
to establish a great and enduring insti- 
tution, where the natural and mechanical 
products of the world, gathered together 
for public exhibition, might be used to 
instruct the people; and, beating down 
the prejudices of a certain class, to es- 
tablish a system of common-school edu- 
cation: these were the innovations to be 
made for social and moral progress. 

Some of these results have already 
been accomplished ; all have been inau- 
gurated, and are being rapidly pushed to 
the happy end. However, most inter- 
esting of all is the vigor of railroad en- 
terprise; and to this topic, principally, 
the present article will be devoted. 

Prior to the administration of Presi- 
dent Balta, but few railroads had been 
built. One, owned by a private corpora- 
tion, with extensive monopolies and priv- 
ileges, connected Lima, the capital of 
the republic, with Callao, its sea- port, 
only seven miles distant ; a second con- 
nected Lima with Chorillos, a favorite 
watering-place, a few miles south; and 
a third connected Arica, one of the south- 
ernmost ports of Peru, with Tacna, forty 
miles inland. This latter road had been 
mecessitated by the great trade with the 
interior of Bolivia, all of whose products 
find their way to the Pacific Coast through 
Peru, the only available port being Arica. 

In commencing the proposed estab- 
lishment of a general system of internal 
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communications, the first scheme was to 
construct a railroad from Islay to Are- 
quipa. Subsequently the port of Mol- 
lendo was chosen instead of Islay, to 
avoid passing an extremely rugged sec- 
tion of country. Mollendo is south-east 
of Lima, about five hundred miles. Are- 
quipa, the second city in size in the re- 
public, is situated in a mountain valley, 
eight thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and contains about sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Between this latter 
city and Mollendo, most of the way con- 
sists of a desert of shifting sands, where 
the lack of water renders it desolate in 
the extreme, and most difficult of trans- 
portation. The same story is to be told 
of the country between most of the many 
sea-ports and the populous districts 
which necessitate their existence. Wag- 
on-roads are impracticable, and the mule- 
trails, with their suffering trains of bur- 
dened animals, are only an apology for 
what the country needs. In such a 
country, to construct railroads is the 
only resource, although the difficulties 
in the way add vastly to the cost. 

Proposals to undertake this new en- 
terprise under contract were being re- 
ceived from many parties, native and 
foreign, at figures ranging from seven 
to ten millions of soles. The sol is a 
late Peruvian coin of commercial value, 
a very little less than the American dol- 
lar, and twenty-five per cent. more val- 
uable than the old silver Jeso. The 
former is called hard, and the latter soft 
money, in business parlance. 

The Government, however, was not 
satisfied. Realizing the fact that the 
Arequipa road would be only the begin- 

*ning of a great scheme for internal im- 
provements, to accomplish which all the 
resources and credit of the country would 
be taxed to the uttermost, it was plainly 
seén that the work must be carried on 
by a master-mind, whose executive abil- 
ity might guarantee success, and whose 
reputation might infuse credit and con- 
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fidence in the enterprise. It is at this 
point that the name of Henry Meiggs 
becomes a prominent idea in the prog- 
ress of Peru. 

Much of the history of this wonderful 
man is too well known in the United 
States to need comment. Old Califor- 
nians, to whom his name is endeared as 
Harry Mciggs, well remember the great 
and eager grasp of his mind, the magni- 
tude of his enterprises, and the gener- 
osity of his nature, during his business 
career in San Francisco. They remem- 
ber also, with regret, the distress of his 
position when it was realized that the 
fruition of his labors was too slow to 
save him from ruin. While the grass 
was growing the horse was starving, 
with the wolf at his heels. Then fol- 
lowed a day of excitement. “Honest 
Harry” no longer claimed the protec- 
tion of the American flag. In the heat 
of the moment, much was said and done 
that has since been regretted. His ca- 
reer in South America has offered the 
true apology and explanation of his 
former misfortunes. Calm reflection 
now causes every Californian to con- 
sider as one of the most unhappy events 
in the history of his State the culmina- 
tion of those disastrous transactions that 
drove him forever from his chosen field 
of action. 

His name in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru 
is the pride of those who have done 
naught else than to cover it with honor. 
His integrity stands unblemished. Chi- 
le, which first protected him, was first to 
reap the benefits of his genius. The 
successful accomplishment of the build- 
ing of the railroad from Valparaiso to 
Santiago crowned his career in that re- 
public. The beautiful city of Santiago 
is his home. His private residence, 
built on one of the largest and most 
beautiful avenues in the world, has been 
completed at a cost of upward of $600,- 
ooo, and if not “ Meiggs’ Folly,” is at 
least Meiggs’ Pride. 
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Since his call to Peru, he has acquired 
also in Bolivia extensive rights. He is 
the proprietor of the great works now 
being pushed energetically forward at 
Mejillones, with extensive rights for the 
removal of guano. Reports vaguely de- 
scribe the nature of a contract between 
him and the Government of Bolivia, 
whereby he holds the monopoly for build- 
ing railroads, and working rich mines; in 
a large section around Mejillones. Im- 
mensely rich silver mines have been re- 
cently discovered at Caracoles, in the 
mountains, forty leagues from this last- 
mentioned place, in consequence of which 
great excitement prevails in mining cir- 
cles. Prominent bankers of Chile have 
notified Mr. Meiggs that they are ready 
to furnish the capital for building at once 
a railroad between the two points, and 
have urged his immediate action in un- 
dertaking the work. The enterprise will 
undoubtedly scon be inaugurated. Be- 
sides these things, he has established a 
bank in La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, 
loaned the Government a large sum of 
money, and received its aid in the circula- 
tion of his paper throughout the country. 

Before proceeding with the account of 
his more intimate connection with the 
subject-matter of this article, a few addi- 
tional words of a more personal nature 
may not be misplaced. The prominent 
features of his character mark him as a 
representative American. His schemes, 
though always gigantic, are always prac- 
tical. An intuitive knowledge of human 
nature, an almost infallible judgment in 
the choice of men and measures, and a 
cool, reflecting, decisive mind, constitute 
him a successful diplomat. Prompt ac- 
tion, perseverance, untiring activity, per- 
fect presence of mind, self-control, and 
the most punctilious regard for punctu- 
ality in his engagements, constitute hima 
business manager. His executive ability 
never shrinks from any scheme, how- 
ever great. The presentation of physi- 
cal, financial, or political difficulties imme- 
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diately suggests the means of overcom- 
ing them. An open, frank cordiality; a 
constant regard for those who have done 
him good service; an unostentatious gen- 
erosity, and the fascination of his pleas- 
ant manners, render him popular with 
all, from his servants to the capitalist. 
His equanimity is disturbed by neither 
great losses nor unprecedented success- 
es. Heis the same Harry Meiggs to all 
persons, and at all times. 

Some very ridiculous, though well-in- 
tended letters, have been published in 
many parts of the United States, which 
seem to have created an impression in 
the minds of those who do not person- 
ally know the facts concerning him and 
his enterprises, that he possesses a mag- 
ic open sesame, in response to which fort- 
unes are laid at his feet without a strug- 
gle, and that he has surrounded his pri- 
vate life with indescribable luxuries and 
enjoyments. He has been pictured as 
the most lavish and heedless of benefac- 
tors. 


The consequence is, that he has 
been called the “American Aladdin” 
and “modern Count of Monte Christo!” 
These sensational items have had their 


effect. Not a mail now arrives from 
Panama that does not bring to him 
scores of letters from absolute strangers 
in all parts of the world, whose serious 
demands on his benevolence would, if 
published, constitute the most humorous 
of comedies. One single budget recent- 
ly contained begging demands in the ag- 
gregate for $188,000—and all from stran- 
gers! No impression of the character 
of this man, or of the works in which he 
is engaged, could be more erroneous. 
True, he has contracts for work and 
private enterprises, the value of which 
would bewilder the mind of an ordinary 
man; but, at the same time, those con- 
tracts and enterprises present the neces- 
sity of such a degree of financial skill, 
such vast expenditures, and such appall- 
ing engineering difficulties, that few men 
would have the courage to undertake 
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them. True, he frequently performs 
vast deeds of charity, and constantly is 
the benefactor of many, who, in distress, 
besiege his door for assistance ; but this 
is all done without ostentation, and is 
marked with the judgment of a truly 
practical and gencrous nature. True, 
his family residence is elegantly furnish- 
ed, and its hospitality great and cordial; 
but there is no sumptuous or gaudy dis- 
play of luxury and entertainment, other 
than would be becoming in the home of 
an American, whose foreign residence, 
wealth, and position place him in a prom- 
inent political and social situation. 

In fine, the career of this energetic 
man has earned for his name a place 
among those of the most worthy ai . 
prominent in his native country as prac- 
tical, daring, and successful operators. 
As such, he is the soul of railroad en- 
terprise in the home of his adoption. 

It was the genius of this man that 
Peru needed to insure the success of its 
schemes of progress. Already had his 
name and character become well known 
to leading minds outside of Chile. An 
almost peremptory demand was made 
for his services. By special agents he 
was urgently requested to visit Peru, 
and contract for the construction of its 
railroads. He accepted the offers. For 
twelve millions of so/es he agreed to 
build the road from Mollendo to Are- 
quipa. Two millions in cash were pla- 
ced at once in his hands, and, without 
requiring of him bonds or securities of 
any kind, he was at once installed as the 
railroad king in Peru. The work was 
inaugurated by a brilliant reception, and 
was pushed with vigor to completion. 
The difficulties were rapidly surmount- 
ed. The road, when completed —de- 
clared to be one of the finest in the 
world—was opened to the public in Jan- 
uary of the present year. The ceremo- 
nies, on the occasion of laying. the last 
tie, were of the most costly character. 
Two thousand guests, including the lead- 
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ing officers of the republic, besides a 
large body of the military, left Lima to 
participate in the celebration. It was 
a vast, luxurious excursion, lasting two 
weeks, and terminating in the satisfac- 
tion of all. The expenses, which were 
borne by the successful contractor, have 
been estimated at $200,000. 

Meanwhile, greater enterprises had 
been commenced. For sixty millions 
of so/es in Peruvian bonds, Mr. Meiggs 
had contracted to continue the Arequipa 
road, now 114 miles long, across the 
Andes to Puno, which town is situated 
in the interior, on Lake Titicaca; also, 
to construct another from Lima, up the 
valley of the Rimac, likewise across the 
cordilleras, to a place on the eastern 
slope, called Oroya. It requires but a 
brief description of these two roads to 
impress the reader with an idea of their 
importance, and the greatness of the 
work undertaken. 

The line from Arequipa to Puno, 
when finished, will be about 230 miles 
in length. It crosses an altitude of 14,- 
665 feet above the level of the sea, pass- 
ing over a barren, rocky waste of mount- 
ains. When completed, it will be the 
grand thoroughfare of Bolivia and the 
southern interior of Peru. This road, 
however, as well as the Oroya, have 
only prospective ferminz. It is not in- 
tended to stop at either Puno or Oroya. 
Already surveys have been made from 
Puno to Cuzco, the ancient Inca capital, 
to ascertain the best means for making 
this road available for the remote inte- 
rior, and the ground broken for the con- 
tinuation of the road. The Oroya road 
presents the greater difficulties. With- 
in sixty miles of the coast, in an air-line, 
15,300 feet must be encountered, besides 
a chaos of frightful, rocky mountains. 
It is impossible to fairly describe the 
immense engineering difficulties to be 
overcome. From Oroya, it is contem- 
plated to continue the road, by the most 
available route, to the nearest navigable 
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waters of some river leading into the 
Amazon. On these two roads, the 
amount of rock-cutting necessary in es- 
tablishing the gradients, of bridges and 
tunnels, of sharp curves, and of ingen- 
ious expedients for lengthening the line 
in order to gain altitude, offers perplex- 
ing problems and involves great expend- 
itures. The highest gradient permitted 
is four per cent., or 211 fect to the mile, 
which must be adopted for a great pro- 
portion of the distance. 
Notwithstanding these unprecedented 
difficulties, work is progressing as rap- 
idly on both roads as circumstances per- 
mit. Mr. Meiggs has leased for five 
years the line from Mollendo to Are- 
quipa, paying to the Government three 
per cent. per annum on the capital re- 
quired to build it, or 360,000 soles, also, 
running it at his own cost, and keeping 
it in perfect repair. This affords him 
facilities for the transportation of men 
and materials needed on the Puno road. 
An incident occurred at the com- 
mencement of the Oroya road, which is 
worthy of narration. The western éer- 
minus was originally to have been at 
Lima, which, as before stated, is seven 
miles inland from its port, Callao. At 
first, an attempt was made to enter into 
a reasonable contract with the Callao 
and Lima Railroad Company for the 
transportation of material over their 
line ; but not a point was yielded by the 
owners of the monopoly. They killed 
the fabled goose of the golden eggs. 
Their exorbitant demands had only the 
effect to produce a new display of inge- 
nuity on the part of Mr. Meiggs. Quiet- 
ly he purchased an extensive tract of 
vacant land extending from the borders 
of Lima to the harbor of Callao, and con- 
structed a road on his own hacienda, 
with which no monopoly could interfere. 
This incident is characteristic of the man. 
This line has been already construct- 
ed nearly forty miles up the valley from 
Lima, where it now begins to meet with 
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the worst of its difficulties. The chief 
engineer, Ernesto Malinowski, together 
with an experienced corps of assistants 
and executive managers, mostly Ameri- 
cans, are men well chosen to successful- 
ly conquer the situation. No one doubts 
the result. 

However, Peru does not stop here. 
The last session of Congress voted an 
appropriation of seventy-five millions 
more for internal improvements. AI- 
though the new bonds have not yet been 
negotiated, two more contracts have been 
entered into with Mr. Meiggs, and work 
under them actively commenced. One 
contract is for the building of a railroad 
from Ilo to Moquegua, in the southern 
part of the republic, at a cost of six 
millions of so/es ; the other, for a railroad 
which is projected to connect Pacasma- 
yo, on the coast north of Lima, with Ca- 
jarmarca in the interior, the theatre of 
the capture and murder ef the Inca, 
Atahualpa, by Pizarro. The entire cost 
of this work will be about twenty-seven 
million so/es, although the contract only 
provides for a section to be built at pres- 
ent. Under the new appropriation, work 
has also been commenced on the contin- 
uation of the Puno road toward Cuzco. 
A road is projected to be built from Hu- 
araz, in the mountains north of Lima, 
through a rich mineral district to Chim- 
bote, on the coast. One bid for the con- 
struction has been made at thirty-six 
millions of so/es. Probably, if built at 
all, it will be done by Mr. Meiggs. 

We now see this remarkable man the 
proprietor of large private interests in 
Chile; dealing extensively in Bolivian 
guano; the owner of a bank in La Paz; 
the lessee of the Arequipa Railroad ; the 
contractor of four railroads, amounting 
in value to about one hundred millions of 
soles; the owner of large estates near 
Lima; and the probable conductor of 
other important enterprises. 

Besides the roads enumerated, being 
built at the expense of the Government, 
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private capital is enlisted in others. The 
Lima and Huacho road, which passes 
along the coast to the north of Lima, 
has been completed as far as Chancay, 
a distance of forty miles. The Pisco 
and Ica road, in the grape- producing 
district, is nearly completed. Two roads 
are under way, one nearly completed, 
from ports on the coast, across the des- 
erts, to the vast deposits of saltpetre. 
A narrow-gauge road is also projected 
from the silver mines of Cerro de Pasco 
toward the valley of Jauja, on the east 
of the summits of the Andes, intersect- 
ing the line of the Oroya road now build- 
ing, besides a short local road at the 
mines, already being constructed. 

The sale of the first bonds, issued by 
the Government for the payment of the 
Oroya and Puno contracts, was effected 
in Europe, at eighty-two and one-half 
per cent., par value. This price was 
much beyond the expectation of Mr. 
Meiggs, who had figured on a much less 
value. Commissions on the negotiation 


were two and one-half per cent., leaving, 
net, eighty per cent. to the contractor. 
An arrangement was then made, where- 
by he released all claim to the bonds, 
the Government agreeing to pay him, at 
stated intervals, seventy-nine per cent., 


par value, in cash. These bonds are se- 
cured on the railroads, and future sales 
of guano. A negotiation, known as the 
Dreyfus Contract, was also made, to 
cover a deficit in the Treasury, and pro- 
vide new funds. This transaction se- 
cures the sale of two million tons of 
guano, and a net receipt by the Govern- 
ment of thirty-four so/es per ton. To 
effect these negotiations, much skillful 
financiering has beendone. The bonds 
have been sold principally in England, 
France, and Belgium. The late French 
war at first created much uneasiness, but 
the effects upon the public finances have 
been less than might have been expected. 

However, the reader must not deceive 
himself by thinking that railroad enter- 
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prises in Spanish-American countries 
are attended by the train of collateral 
business incidents which are inevitable 
in the United States. Such sudden and 
extensive operations with us would cause 
thousands of springs of latent activity 
to burst forth, which would form rivers of 
commerce of every kind. Real-estate 
speculators would be in their glory. The 
shrewd operator would revel in building 
new towns, and making fortunes out of 
the future. The future, with us, is one 
of the staples of ourcommerce. In Pe- 
ru, however, it is far different. Many 
are the Americans, who, not realizing 
the difference between the people of the 
two countries, are bitterly disappointed, 
upon their arrival, in what they had pict- 
ured as a new El Dorado in business. 
The activity incident merely on the con- 
struction of the roads, has thus far been 
the only result noticeable. Real-estate 
speculation is utterly unknown. Much 
of this is due to the fact, that, between 
the Andes and the Pacific Coast, all the 
available agricultural land has for gen- 
erations been private property, and cul- 
tivated. The local railroads are being 
constructed more to facilitate a trade 
that already exists, than for the purpose 
of opening new fickls. There are no 
new towns to be built on uninhabitable 
deserts ; and in the valleys already set- 
tled, there is no inclination toward any 
other than a natural increase. 

The high price of irrigated land, and the 
business habits of the native population, 
forbid an immigration to this portion of 
Peru of poor agriculturists and artisans. 
What the effects may be when the un- 
occupied mining and agricultural regions 
are opencd for the development of the 
interior by the transandine railways, is a 
question that can not be answered satis- 
factorily at present. Five or six years 
more must pass before foreigners can 
safely look in that direction. That these 
roads must prove greatly beneficial to 
the country is not to be doubted; but 
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how rapid the progress may be, is a 
problem for the future to solve. 

The construction of the roads them- 
selves offers very few inducements to 
Americans, excepting the lucky holders 
of contracts, who are very few in num- 
ber, and the comparatively small num- 
ber needed as engineers and general 
managers. The iron all comes from 
England ; the engines and cars from the 
Eastern States; and the ties and lumber 
from California and Puget Sound. The 
manual labor is all done by natives of 
Peru and Chile, who are accustomed to 
endure the hard living necessarily inci- 
dent to the road. No American labor- 
er is willing to accept their situation or 
wages. On the roads being built by 
Mr. Meiggs, none of the work is sub- 
contracted, but all is under the general 
management of his brother, John G. 
Meiggs, a man of much business sagac- 
ity and ability, and equal to the situation. 
The demand for such foreigners as are 
needed is, therefore, very limited, and 
the supply generally in excess. 

Except in rare instances, with those 
who have influential friends, already 
established in the country, all excepting 
two schemes of immigration generally 
must prove failures: First, to succeed 
on the coast a foreigner must have cap- 
ital, and engage in commerce. To this 
class, many rich opportunities appear to 
be open. Secondly, colonists must first 
be sure of their leader, and then either 
await the completion of the railroads 
across the Andes, or, being assured of 
regular communication with the Atlantic 
by steamer, settle in large numbers on 
some navigable stream, with sufficient 
means to insure their support while pre- 
paring their plantations of cotton, sugar- 
cane, coffee, or tobacco. In this way, 
the future development of the interior 
of Pcru promises much for posterity ; 
but many, as in the past, will be destined 
to blunder and suffer, in misguided at- 
tempts to hasten the result. 
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HOW I GOT THE PIRATE’S TREASURE. 


HOW I GOT THE PIRATE’S TREASURE. 


N the first of May, 1861, I sailed 

from San Francisco on the good 
steamer Panama, bound for Mexican 
ports. It was the first trip of a new 
line, and we had a goodly number of 
passengers, who, like myself, were going 
“to see the country.” Our ship was 
clean, provisions abundant, officers at- 
tentive, our company pleasant; and al- 
together, we—more particularly those 
who, like myself, were bound for the 
“round trip” — looked forward to a good 
time—and we had it. The weather was 
delightful, and when about three days 
out, we “poked” along the coast below 
San Diego, the wheels making their reg- 
ular eleven turns to the minute, which 
they never exceeded. We fished for 
horse - mackerel —and fine sport it was. 
An oar was rigged out, stun’sail boom 
fashion, from the top of the port wheel- 
house, and, through a loop near its end, 
the line was passed, and fastened se- 
curely on board. The hook, decorated 
and baited with a glittering piece of tin, 
towed in the edge of the “white water” 
formed by the paddles, about two hun- 
dred feet astern. A “tripping line,” to 
the after- guard, gave us control of the 
whole thing from that point, affording 
plenty of room when we came to haul 
in. Presently, we saw the fishes playing 
around the shining bait, and the tauten- 
ed line and bending oar announced a 
bite. I commenced hauling in, and the 
excitement was very pleasant. Some- 
times the mackerel’s efforts were relax- 
ed, and I could take him up hand over 
hand; and then again, he would make a 
tremendous dart, and I would have to 
give him lots of line, to prevent its part- 
ing. Finally, he was got on board, amid 
the exclamations of “ All hands and the 


cook,” assembled aft to witness the sport; 
but the thin, hard-twisted line, wet with 
salt water, had made sad havoc with my 
hands, and at the next bite, I generously 
relinquished my post of honor to a steer- 
age passenger, who seemed to like it, 
and who probably escaped the suffering 
I had endured. After that, I found the 
sport glorious, with some one else haul- 
ing in the line. 

In due time we reached Cape St. Lu- 
cas, and were boarded by “old Ritchie,” 
to the intense disgust of our little dog, 
who, having strayed on board without 
an owner, had yet succeeded in ingra- 
tiating himself with every body. He 
looked upon Ritchie and his bob - tailed 
coat with suspicion, and continued, dur- 
ing our stay, to resent what seemed to 
him an unjustifiable invasion of his ter- 
ritory. 

How we went to Mazatlan, and dis- 
charged our (very little) cargo, I need 
not tell. 

Thence to San Blas, where we saw, in 
the one street, two military heroes, with- 
out pantaloons, and armed with old flint- 
lock muskets, guarding an ancient, hon- 
ey-combed iron gun, mounted upon sec- 
ond-hand cart-wheels in bad order. This 
was the military force of the place, but 
it seemed to answer the purpose, no one 
else having any more. 

We returned to Mazatlan, and gave 
an entertainment to the Governor and 
his suzfe, who came off in many boats, 
and with a band of music, at two P.M. 
With the Mexican flag at the fore, we 
fired off all our gunpowder in a salute 
of more guns than you could count. 
They stayed until two A.m.; and when 
they left, there wasn’t a wine-glassful of 
any thing to drink, on the ship. Don 
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Placido embraced and kissed me on the 
quarter-deck, and a lady-passenger, who 
stood near, wished that she was a man, 
for the sake of Don Placido’s eyes. 

Then we sailed for Guaymas, and set- 
tled back to our old whist-party after 
dinner, in the Captain’s room. Our lady- 
passenger, who was English, and one of 
the gentlemen, were‘ our scientific play- 
ers, and, when they were partners, could 
beat us all. They used to crow over us, 
and tell us the strength of the game lay 
in “finessing ;” and anyhow, they always 
managed to finesse our quarter-dollars 
from us, when they played together. 

We were steaming slowly up the gulf, 
expecting to go into Guaymas in the 
early morning, and were at our usual 
game, when, just as we had finished our 
hantl, and all the cards were upon the 
table, they were scattered, as though by 
a sudden gust of wind, which much sur- 
prised us, as the night was calm and 
sultry. Weall arose and looked around, 
and out of the door, which was wide 
open to the deck, but the others profess- 
ed to see nothing. I, who in common 
with horses and dogs, always possessed 
the faculty of seeing ghosts, saw, stand- 
ing in the open doorway, an old Mexican 
woman, with a broom, the wind from 
which, as she whirled it around, had 
scattered our cards upon the floor. 

And now, I suppose, many sensible 
people will sneer, and say, “ How ricdic- 
ulous in any one to suppose he saw a 
ghost;” and many doctors and learned 
persons will explain how the imagination 
may be acted upon, and we may think 
we see what we do not, and much more 
to the same purpose. But I do not care 
for all that. I ca see ghosts, and I 
believe that many others both can and 
do see them, only they don’t know it. 
One-half of the figures the wise, sensi- 
ble folks sec, are not real, and no two of 
them see them alike. If they could di- 
vest themselves of their imagination, 
they would know it as well as T do. 


HOW I GOT THE PIRATE’S TREASURE. 
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But I started to tell how I got the pi- 
rate’s treasure; and if I am continually 
“switching off” upon all sorts of side- 
issues, I shall never get on with my 
story. 

And there she stood in the door-way, 
“swishing” her broom—a tall woman, 
bent with age, and with her gray hair 
flowing loosely, but tangled, over her 
shoulders ; and she muttered to herself, 
with her eyes bent upon the ground, 
“T’ll scatter their cards—I’ll teach them 
to finesse.” 

Presently she raised her eyes, and look- 
ed at me —such eyes ! —black, piercing, 
and beautiful; but in her glance I saw 
deep despair, and a malignity almost 
fiendish. And yet withal, the knowl- 
edge came to me, that she suffered ; and 
for her suffering there went forth invol- 
untarily, from my inmost soul, a ray of 
sympathy — not pity, nor commiseration 
—but sympathy ; and it appeared to pen- 
etrate and soften her nature, without her 
knowledge, for her eyes lost some of 
their sullenness, and shone with a softer 
ray. 

And then she seemed to sweep with 
her broom, and muttered, not noticing 
me, “I sweep them in, I sweep them 
in;” and she glided over the smooth 
surface of the sea, toward Lobos Island, 
barely visible by the light of the young 
moon. I could hear her voice dying 
away, as her form faded in the distance, 
and she still repeated, “I sweep them 
in, I sweep them in.” 

We went to bed, but, just at twelve 
o’clock, I was startled by a soft, dull 
grating, and I knew the ship had ground- 
ed. Iwas on deck in an instant, and as 
instantly comprehended the situation. 
We had mistaken the highland inland 
for the shore-line, and the haze had shut 
in Lobos Island, which lies very low, 
and we were ashore on it. From this 
island no sailing-vessel had ever got off, 
the quicksands shifting so rapidly that 
one change of tide is sufficient to secure 
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the destruction of the stoutest ship; and 
there we were, hard and fast, and through 
the haze I could hear the voice of the 
old woman, muttering, “I sweep them 
in.” 

Fortunately, the tide was rising, and 
we “fired up” furiously, and backed 
vigorously. We had a few moments of 
intense suspense, which seemed an hour, 
as we watched the water seething and 
boiling forward under the fast-revolving 
paddles; then a gentle motion, and a 
long breath, and the next moment we 
were safe in deep water. You may be 
sure we gave the shore a wide berth for 
the remainder of that night, and the next 
morning we entered the beautiful harbor 
of Guaymas. 

It is not necessary to tell of our re- 
turn Voyage to San Francisco, which we 
reached in good health and spirits. 

We left our whist-playing friend some- 
where in Mexico. I saw him on his re- 
turn, and, some time after, was grieved 
to hear of his death; but amid the tur- 
moil of business, and the excitement of 
travel, the Mexican voyage, with its in- 
cidents, soon took its place among the 
half-forgotten things of the past. 

And so time rolled on, until the early 
winter of 1869, when I, suffering from 
slight indisposition, was confined to my 
room, too unwell to go out, and not sick 
enough to go to bed. 

And I sat alone in the evening, and 
the young moon threw its sickly light 
through the window, as it slowly sank 
into the west. Presently, as I mused in 
my solitude, I heard a gentle, rustling 
sound, and, looking up, saw standing 
close beside me the old woman of Lobos 
Island, who had so nicely swept us on 
shore with her untiring broom. 

But she was changed from when I had 
first seen her in the gulf: her form, then 
bent with age, now stood tall and erect; 
her hair, though still disheveled and loose 
upon her shoulders, had changed from 


gray to black; and her eyes, once so 
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baleful and vindictive, though they still 
seemed to flash with the fire of insanity, 
no longer bore the dull light of despair, 
or the hideous glance of malice. 

I saw and recognized the change. 
The instinctive sympathy which had 
gone forth from me at our first meeting, 
had found its kindred spot in her lost 
nature; it had sunk and germinated, and 
now pervaded her whole being, letting in 
hope, where vefore despair had been su- 
preme—one ray of brightness, forerun- 
ner of the dawn—upon her long, black 
night of misery. 

Little do we dream how many poor, 
lost souls are wandering in the darkness, 
whom one ray of human sympathy would 
aid in their first step, groping from the 
gloom; and how insignificant to us would 
be that mighty boon for them. 

She stood silent for a moment, and 
drawing a queer-looking old pack of 
cards from her bosom, began to shuffle, 
and muttered, half to herself, and half 
addressing me: “I’m the old woman 
that rides on a broom; from Lobos Isl- 
and I come; I know the fiends who the 
treasure guard, till you go to fetch it 
home. Ha, ha! I shuffle the cards, and 
sometimes I draw black, black, black, 
for a long time, but Sefor say, Don’t 
you know, when I have drawn all the 
black, the red comes into play? Yes, 
one of your card-players is with me, and 
I promise you he has no idle time of it; 
he would fixesse, forsooth. Ha, ha! he 
does not finesse now. He lives on —— 
Island, and takes care of my treasure— 
my treasure. Ha, ha! do you hear? I 
want treasure; and you can not have it 
for two long years, unless you find the 
key. Ha, ha! ho, ho!” 

And then I remembered that in the 
old Mexican voyage, when we were pass- 
ing by the islands in the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, we had spoken of their formerly hav- 
ing been the resort of buccaneers, and of 
treasures being buried there; and how 
our whist-playing friend had said he 
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would like to find a pirate’s treasure, and 
how much easier was that mode of mak- 
ing one’s fortune than groping about in 
Mexico after silver mines; for in those 
days the steamboat people had made the 
public believe that “Mexican mines could 
be advantageously worked by San Fran- 
cisco capital;” and many and frequent 
were the assessments which afterward 
found their way up the gulf, under that 
belief. Some of my money is there. 
Peace to its ashes. 

I said to the old woman: “What do 
you mean? We had a passenger who 
used to talk of finessing; you can not 
have him.” 

“Ah, well; he don’t talk much now; 
he has other fish to fry; he has a pack 
of cards. I let him have them to look 
at, but he don’t play; oh, no! He has 
no partner, only the Black they killed 
when they buried the ingots ; and he has 
a prejudice against the color of his com- 


panion, which he can not overcome. Ha, 
ha! ho, ho! he, he!” 
I said: “Old lady, that’s a queer sort 


of a story. Suppose you tell me where 
the ingots are, and who buried them?” 

Again she spoke; and as she spoke, 
her voice seemed to lose the hiss, if so 
it may be called, with which she had 
commenced, and became softer and more 
human: “He was a friend of mine, Sef- 
or, but his name—oh no! I will never 
tell. I bore him a child, and—what do 
you think? One day, when the little 
reptile—that’s what he called it—squeak- 
ed, he dashed out its brains. Ha, ha! I 
saw blood for many days after this; and, 
Sector, 1 thought I would have his life ; 
but, no, I loved him still. Ha, ha! what 
a mother!” 

“And, pray, what are you doing on 
Lobos Island?” 

“T wait for him. He left me there, 
because—hush ! listen—one night, when 
all was still, and I had drugged the watch, 
I went to slay him. I thought he and I 
would go where my babe was gone; but 
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he, no, he would not; and, looking on 
him, I felt a dread, and was discovered, 
and left here to starve. Ha, ha! he will 
come; yes, he will come. Sefor, when 
my head is not on fire, I think if some 
one would come and take the gold, I 
should find my babe—my little Pecdro— 
for I, too, watch. But I caught old 
Finesse, and made him take my place, 
when the moon is young, and I can steal 
away. ButI weary. Will you not come 
and take away the ingots, and let me go 
to my little Pedro, who looks at me from 
the stars, and cries for his mother?” 

Knowing the ephemeral nature of 
ghosts—how they are here to-day, and 
gone to-morrow —I thought it best to 
try and get some practical information 
before she should take herself off, and 
again I asked, “Where are the ingots 
buried?” 

“On the island; Island. But 
you will not laugh and say she is mad, 
as he did. Oh, my babe, my little Pe- 
dro, thy mother sees thine eyes in the sil- 
ver stars, which look down calm and 
cool, and say, ‘Come, thou mayst yet 
ask for a refuge with the blest.’ Ah, 
Seftor, you will come!” 

“How can I come, if you don’t tell 
me where the place is?” 

“It is where you have been told be- 
fore.” 

It then occurred to me, that, as we 
were passing to the westward of one of 
the numerous islands in the gulf, some 
one had designated a prominent point, 
saying, ‘There is just such a spot as one 
might suppose would be selected by pi- 
rates to bury their treasure ;’ and he ex- 
patiated upon its merits for that purpose, 
much to the amusement of his listeners; 
and, singularly enough, upon recalling 
the name of that island, it was the same 
as she had spoken. I do not mention 
the name of the island, because, having 
since that time acquired the treasure, I 
do not desire that any questions upon the 
subject should arise, either between my- 
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self or the United States, with the Mex- 
ican Government. I do not know what 
the law is about carrying off buried treas- 
ure, but I am aware that so long as it is 
not known where it was taken from, it 
would be difficult to make out any claim 
founded upon its taking. But with the 
old woman, I did not mean to take No 
for an answer, if I could help it, and re- 
peated my question, “ How can the spot 
be distinguished ?” 

“You have the mark. It is on the 
western extremity. Hush, Valverde 
listens; step softly, he will hear. I 
will come again, and tell you more.” 

And she disappeared, seeming to van- 
ish into the moon’s ray, which then shone 
horizontally into the room. 

I heard a voice, soft, but stern, “Where 
is Annina?” and, looking up, I saw a 
native Mexican, tall and straight, but 
with an appearance of inexpressible sad- 
ness and softness. 

“Who is Annina?” I asked. 


“She who spoke but now; her voice 
is yet in mine ears.” 

“Who are you?” 

“TI was Valverde; who I am now, I 
know not.” 

“Were you her child’s father?” 

“No; but I swore to guard his life 


with my own. I was a traitor, and he 
slew me, because I loved Annina, who 
scorned me—one who had in my veins 
the sangre azul of the Montezumas.” 

“Can not you find Annina? She was 
here but a moment ago.” 

“Lost, lost, lost eternally. On —— 
Island there lies a considerable treasure. 
It was buried by the people who are call- 
ed buccaneers. Two of their number 
guard it, and hold the key which will di- 
rect. Annina, also, is there, but I may 
not go.” 

And he, too, disappeared in the moon- 
light; and in the wail of the wind, which 
was just rising, I fancied I could distin- 
guish the tones, “lost, lost, lost.” And 
then I saw nor heard nothing of my 
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old friend for a month, and was just 
beginning to wonder whether I hadn’t 
dreamed it all, when lo! as I sat alone 
again, watching the moon go down, and 
trying to discover something in the 
straight, white beams, who should I see 
but the Sefora herself; and really, she 
seemed to have grown quite handsome. 

She did not speak for some time, but 
drew from her bosom, and held up, ap- 
parently for my inspection, a series of 
uncouth hieroglyphical drawings, about 
twenty in number. I could not make 
out at the time what they were, and 
asked her, “What the deuce are you 
showing me those things for?” 

Her answer was immediate: “That’s 
the way the old fool amuses himself 
while he has to wait. By and by, they 
will find all these things, and say, ‘We 
have got some antiquities!’ Ha! what 
fools there are in the world!” 

“Where will they be found?” 

“On the island, when they find the 
treasure.” 

“Who makes them?” 

“ Finesse. 1 like the idea of having 
my history put in a book; therefore you 
must do it forme. Then, perhaps, some 
one will come and take the treasure, and 
I may depart to my little Pedro.” 

I was determined, this time, if pos- 
sible, to get some information about the 
ingots, which seemed to grow upon me, 
before Valverde, or some other heathen, 
drove her off again; and asked, quite 
sharply, “Will you tell me more of the 
marks where the treasure is buried?” 

“T do not know how.” 

“Can not you describe the spot, and 
what surrounds it?” 

“T can not; when I try, it goes away 
from me. I could show you if you were 
there, but when I leave the island, it 
goes from my memory.” 

“In what vessels is the treasure bur- 
ied?” 

“It is in Mexican ol/as.” 

“How many are there?” 
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“ Seven.” 

“Ts it gold or silver?” 

“Both, also jewels —ha, ha! I wanted 
some jewels myself, but he would not 
give them to me. He said, ‘Annina, 
thine eyes are brighter than the jewels ; 
wherefore desire them?’ Ha! he feared 
I should take them and depart, that I 
might not see more blood. 

“Last night I saw the island as it was 
many years ago— more years than I can 
count; ha! it was grand. I saw the 
beautiful palace, and all the splendor, 
which is there now no more. I saw the 
gardens, and the beautiful women who 
walked in them, and the men—far be- 
yond any men they make now, so tall, 
you would think it could not be, and so 
handsome, Santa Maria! more handsome 
than you could imagine. Don’t you 
think they were gods? I do—yes, I 


think the gods used to live there; and 
now, sometimes, when the moon shines 
brightly, and the sea is: calm, and the 


stars look down so peacefully, and no 
ships are to be seen, far, far away over 
the wide ocean, and my little Pedro’s 
voice is at rest, and he calls no more for 
his mother, then I see a little ripple get 
upon the waves, and, by and by, white 
wings—thousands and tens of thou- 
sands—and they rise from the sea, and 
I hear the sound of the wings fluttering ; 
and then they come upon the island, 
and the beautiful palace arises from the 
ground, and the flowers spring under 
my feet, and the perfume floats around 
me, and it is like the heaven of the blest. 
But it will not remain. Soon the black 
clouds come in the beautiful, fair sky, 
and the voices of the wind call softly at 
first, but the angels do not listen, and 
by and by they grow harsh, and it is as 
if the fiends came and swept away all 
the beauty; and far above all, above 
the voices of the wind and the storm, 
my little Pedro calls for his mother — 
his mother, who had not the courage to 
slay his murderer.” 
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“In speaking of the island, do you 
mean Lobos Island?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ Not —— Island?” 

“No, that is where the treasure is. 
I never see the angels there; the fiends 
live there, and hold their revels; there 
is where you might see the blood. If 
I could give you some of the flow- 
ers which spring when the angels go to 
their fairy palace, you could do many 
things: they would give you much pow- 
er and great riches; but they wither 
when I try to carry them away, and turn 
to dust in my hands.” 

“Did you try to bring me some of 
them?” 

“Yes; but the fiends sent the winds, 
and scattered the dust abroad, for I 
would have brought that to you, so that 
you should be taught to believe my tale. 
I go now; but you will write my story, 
will you not?” 

I promised to do so, and she vanished 
imperceptibly, her “adios” seeming to 
linger like the tones of a bell, until she 
disappeared. 

The next day it rained, and I amused 
myself writing off this history, but with- 
out an idea as to how it was to be finish- 
ed. If the weather had been clear, I 
should have gone out about my busi- 
ness, and forgotten all about the old 
woman. How lightly things turn, and 
we don’t know. 

That night she came again, and again 
she exhibited her rude drawings, with- 
out speaking. She seemed to do it me- 
chanically, without any power over her- 
self. When she had finished, she spoke: 

“Sehor, 1 kiss your hands, for my 
story you have begun.” 

“Do you like it so far?” 

“Yes; but shall you say you find the 
treasure? and wherefore? Think you 
not, then, they will not any more search, 
and I shall not go to my rest?” 

“1 think it will make a better story to 
say we found the treasure; and, besides, 
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if it is really there, I mean to go and 
get it.” 

“ Sezor, it shall be as you desire. 
After this night, I can not come to you 
before another year (this was Decem- 
ber, 1869). The moon waxes old, it 
grows every night, and I shall be miss- 
ed; therefore I must return.” 

“Will you come again, the next 
moon?” 

“Yes; my head burns no longer to- 
night, and I do not hear my little Pedro 
call for his mother. Think you he has 
forgotten me? I dream that the Mary 
Mother has made him into a star, and I 
can never come near him again. I must 
go now; adios.” 

And again the “adios” seemed to 
linger in the air, as she departed. 

After the lapse of a few moments, I 
took up a pencil, and listlessly com- 
menced sketching; and I found myself 
reproducing the rude drawings which 
had been shown to me, and which now 
seemed indelibly fixed upon my memory. 
My pencil flew over the paper, and very 
soon I had before me fuc-s7mles of the 
whole of them. Then I examined them 
carefully; and judge of my astonish- 
ment, when I found they had reference 
to each other, and an evident meaning. 
One was apparently a map or chart, rep- 
resenting a point of land jutting into the 
water; another was a view of a promon- 
tory crowned by a single tree; and of 
the others, some I could not then un- 
derstand, and of some I could only guess 
at the meaning. But I saw enough. 
The promontory crowned by a single 
tree, was the western extremity of the 
pirates’ island we had seen from the 
steamer, while the little map showed 
the exact shape of the same point, as I 
well remembered it. It was some mys- 
terious agency, pointing out to me the 
secret of the long-buried treasure. 

And the next day you may be sure 
I lost no time. . A schooner was char- 
tered, Captain and crew engaged, and 
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stores hurried on board; and on the 
morning of the fourth day, we stood out 
of the Golden Gate, and headed south- 
erly, with a fair wind, bound for La Paz, 
with a wonderfully small cargo. 

Whoever has not been to sea on a 
schooner does not know what it is to be 
sea-sick; and the recollection of those 
three first days out does not encourage 
me to enlighten them. 

We soon reached La Paz, and landed 
our freight, and were off again, ostensi- 
bly to Carmen Island for a load of salt. 

I would, if I could, like to describe 
the suspense of those last few days, but 
am unequal to the task. 

We found the western point of our 
island, came to an anchor, and went 
ashore; a few minutes’ search showed 
us a little inlet into which we ran our 
boat, and in a second I was on the top 
of the little promontory, which was not 
fifty feet square. I consulted the draw- 
ings, and soon decided where to dig. 
The Captain and I fell to work, and 
down six feet we went in silence, through 
soft ground; then my pick rang upon 
something: it was a stone, soon loosen- 
ed; the next blow disclosed the earthen 
jar which it covered, and there, forming 
a triangle, exactly as shown by one of 
the drawings, stood the seven jars, each 
two feet high, and packed to the mouth. 

How we got them on board, and back 
to San Francisco, it is needless to tell. 
The jars contained a King’s ransom, 
twice told. The gold—there was very 
little silver—was easily disposed of; 
the jewels I shall sell at Frankfort-on- 
the- Main: only where Emperors and 
Princes are purchasers will they find a 
market. 

The sailor boarding-house keepers 
had rich pickings off of our crew before 
they were shipped, each upon a separate 
and distant voyage. 

The Mate, who stood watch and watch 
with the Captain on our homeward voy- 
age, now sails his own good schooner 
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out of San Francisco; and our Captain 
took an early passage by the railroad to 
Nantucket, where he writes me he has 
a farm, which he will be glad to show 
me. 

And once, and only once again, I saw 
my old woman—old no longer, but young, 
and radiantly beautiful; and she came 
in the moonlight as before, and in her 
arms she held a babe. The Sistine 
Madonna seemed to come down from 
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her frame on the wall, and the figures, 
and the faces, and the expression min- 
gled in one soft look of peace and rest. 
The eyes were calm, like the eyes of 
a doe, and the thousands and thousands 
of the white wings of the little angels 
seemed to fill the air, and the fluttering 
of the wings made delicious music. She 
pointed to the babe, but did not speak; 
and they all vanished away into the west 
and the moonlight. 


IN ADVERSITY. 


Friends whom I feasted in my luxury, 
In sorrow turned from me. 
A hundred servitors, that once did wait 


Upon my high estate, 


Me—desolate, forsaken, old, and poor — 
Thrust from my own house - door, 

Only that One whom I in joy forgot, 
My fault remembered not ; 

And in my tears of late-born penitence 
Drove me not, scorning, hence. 


Ilis strong arm raised me where I prostrate fell ; 
He made my bruised heart well ; 


My thivst He quenched ; 


my hunger gave He bread ; 


And my weak steps He led 

Thro’ the blind dark of desert sands, to where 
His fresh, green pastures were. 

O, calm and fair the days, and all delights 
Make beautiful the nights! 

O, fair the nights, and beautiful the days, 
Within these quiet ways! 


What need is there that He may not supply? 


Familiar steps go by, 


And well-known voices die upon my ear — 


But He is ever near! 


The vision of all beauty and all grace 


Is in His perfect face. 


Sweeter His voice is than the melodies 
Wherewith I lulled my ease. 

Wisdom and truth, and measures of sweet song, 
Unto His words belong ; 

And to my lowly roof His presence brings 
Splendor exceeding kings’. 
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THE EAST AT YOSEMITE. 


have seen something of the East 
at Yosemite. It is curious to contem- 
plate. It has such odd ways—ways, I 
suppose, which have come in vogue in 
“the States” since I left them, so many 
years ago. Sometimes the East stayed 
in the valley but a day. There came 
men and women, content to ride in, sup, 
sleep, breakfast, glance at the falls and 
cliffs, and then ride straight out again. 
For them, the valley was done, and they 
thanked heaven that they had done it. 
It was not to be visited again; and that 
epoch of a restless, weary life in search 
of pleasure was over. Yet the cliffs do 
not rear themselves to their fullest pro- 
portions until one has dwelt under them 
at least forty-eight hours. Not that they 
are any the less lofty; but a soul clutter- 
ed up for years in a press of pork, flour, 
codfish, fashion, household and worldly 
cares, requires some little time ere it ex- 
pands proportionate to Yosemite’s grand- 
eur. A gnat, a common house-fly, com- 
ing from foreign parts, would linger more 
than a day. For such people, in some 
future condition of existence, there will 
come a terrible retribution. Remem- 
brance and Retrospection, stern credit- 
ors, shall thus charge them: “ You in- 
sulted Nature by such hasty sojourn. 
What have you to say for yourself?” 
And they shall answer: “We confess, 
we visited the valley that we might be 
able to say we had been there. To love 
Nature is counted a virtue. We would 
assume a virtue, though we had it not.” 
They will be sentenced to return to the 
Yosemite; there to dwell, until they learn 
to love it for itself. 
Of such, some years since, was a cel- 
ebrated Eastern philosopher. Riding 


peep the present summer, I 


sixty miles in one day, arriving in the 
valley at two p.M., with muscles. stiff: 
with cuticle abraded, he was lifted from 
his horse, and put to bed. Next morn- 
ing, straight out of the place he rode, 
only recommending that the plow be put 
in the valley as soon as possible, since 
it would make an excellent farm. Hard 
and fast on the track of this man rode 
three admirers from Mariposa. For 
three days had they been on his trail, 
trying to catch and welcome him. They 
heard of him in the valley, and said they 
to themselves, “We have him now;” 
but they were no match for the celerity 
of this wise man from the East. He was 
off ere they arrived. One hundred miles, 
down the Mariposa trail on one bank of 
the Merced, up the Coulterville on the 
other, did they fruitlessly chase him, and 
then, giving up the race, betook them- 
selves to their homes in Mariposa. 

There came to Yosemite, one day, a 
party of ladies and gentlemen from Bos- 
ton; and said one of the ladies of that 
circle to the guide, as he conducted them 
about the valley, “Are you aware, sir, 
that our party represents a million and 
a half of dollars?” 

Said the guide to the lady from Bos- 
ton: “Well, no, marm. I haven’t seen 
any indications of it yet. Why, marm, 
some of those red hills you passed com- 
ing through the diggin’s have ten times 
that sum inside of them, if one can only 
strike it.” 

They do say that the lady, for a pe- 
riod, was silent after this. She had 
never before thought of the equality ex- 
isting between her party and a red hill. 
Yet, as regards this sort of representa- 
tion, the greater possibilities were on the 
side of the red hill. They say, also, that 
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the guide looked profoundly stupid during 
the remainder of the trip; wishing, per- 
haps, to rid the “party representing a 
million and a half” of the impression 
that he was likely again, that day, to ex- 
plode with such deadly effect. 

Some of our Eastern brethren are 
grand grumblers. They have cultivated 
the art. I like to hear them. What- 
ever by man is said or done, it is in us 
innate that we like to see it said and 
done well. Grumbling is an art; one of 
the arts often involuntarily cultivated. 

I used to meet at points in the valley, 
and on the road leading thereunto, a 
peppery little man from the East, who 
lived on as exalted a plane of grumbling 
as is ever attained on this earth. He 
had grievances, big and little; and his 
pet one lay in the fact, that the Stage 
Company had overrun twelve hours’ 
schedule -time in forwarding him to the 
valley. 

It was one of Nature’s grand gala- 
days. The mist was rolling up the half- 
mile granite walls; a thousand feet in 
the air, and its ragged rents disclosed 
never-to-be-reached pines and pinnacles; 
a thousand feet farther were seen other 
bits of sky territory; trees stood out 
dimly, as if rooted in the fog; all the 
time, with slow, majestic motion, the va- 
pors were rising, like the incense from a 
thousand altars; the Bridal Veil was 
tumbling, roaring, crashing, with ever- 
varying degree of sound, and about its 
base there quivered a sheet of rainbow 
colors: something like those gauzy fleeces 
of red and blue, which by night so mys- 
teriously flit across the heavens when 
the unknown Aurora hangs over us. 

Yet during all this grand display, the 
peppery little man’s pet grievance loom- 
ed up as prominently as the North Dome 
at the farther end of the valley. He 
had, at Crane Flat, been delayed twelve 
hours; a decayed and decrepit steed 
had been furnished him to ride in the 
valley ; the route agents were swindlers ; 
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he should write to the papers. His 
seemed an unfortunate composition ; 
peevishness therein being rated by the 
ton, sublimity by the grain. Yet there 
was for him a certain sort of pleasure in 
setting forth his grievances. In fact, it 
did constitute the real enjoyment of his 
trip. His seemed the weasel nature. 
Certainly, Darwin is right. ‘Too much 
weasel in one’s ancestry begets the pro- 
pensity ever to be burrowing and nosing 
about after grievances. Always looking 
down, seldom up. Yet the weasel is in 
places useful. Let us respect the place 
and office of every species in animate 
Nature. As manifestations of life, all 
are mysterious and wonderful — the wea- 
sel, as muchas the man. We differ only 
in degree of intelligence. 

Another Eastern brother, within five 
minutes after dismounting at Hutchings’ 
Hotel, expressed himself, in my hearing, 
of the opinion that the Yosemite Valley 
was a humbug, and that the Big Trees, 
Geysers, California and all, had been 
vastly overrated. Being a Californian, 
I am not capable of receiving philosoph- 
ically such comment on my great, glori- 
ous, and sparsely settled State. I will 
not stand it. I announce that man as 
the grumbler par excellence of the civil- 
ized world. Send him in a first-class 
comet journeying among the stars; yet, 
after having beheld the wonders on won- 
ders, and glory on glories, of illimit- 
able space, he would, on descending 
from his seat in the nucleus, pronounce 
the heavens a humbug, and a place vast- 
ly overrated. He would, discarding nec- 
tar, call out rudely to a passing cherub 
for a gin-sling ; and, for his supper, pork 
and cabbage ; and, for his evening’s so- 
cial recreation, a bethumbed poker-deck, 
and their fitting human concomitants. 

I love to see our Eastern brethren 
prospect that old Indian, who so often 
and so leisurely seats himself on a rock 
in front of the hotel. His bushy, iron- 
gray hair is cropped to mop-like propor- 
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tions; he is wrinkled with many wrin- 
kles, bare- headed, bare-legged, bare - 
breasted. He bears a string of trout, 
and, wrapped in a gray fox-skin, his 
bow and arrows. The tourists sur- 
round this connecting link between man 
and tadpole. He is blockaded in a cir- 
cle of cassimeres, Scotch tweeds, beaver 
hats, dotted with an occasional skirt and 
white necktie. They examine his bow, 
his arrows, his head, his ear - lobes, 
pierced and filled with wooden plugs. 
They paw and pinch his fish. They 
speculate as to the nature of the mate- 
rial from which his arrow-heads are 
made. They essay with him conversa- 
tion; he looks vacantly and leisurely up 
in their faces, and utters inarticulate 
sounds. All this, with him, is an old 
story. Summer after summer has he 
thus sauntered about the hotel, seated 
himself on this same rock, placed him- 
self on exhibition, and been thus sur- 
rounded and interrogated. As these, 
so have hundreds of tourists stared at 
him, felt of him, handled his bow, his 
arrows, his fish, while the knowing man 
of the party has authoritatively, and dog- 
matically, and erroneously expounded 
concerning Indians. Tourists for him, 
as to dress and manner, possess a tire- 
some uniformity. He is a simple child 
of the forest; and yet there is a livelier 
twinkle in his eye, and a pricking of 
his ears, when he hears two silver quar- 
ters rattling together. Progression is 
contagious. 

The East sometimes grumbles at the 
taverns met with in the mountain routes 
to the valley. Where shall it receive 
more entertainment for a night for so 
small price, as in those sleeping- stalls, 
thinly boarded, without ceilings? One 
common roof covers all. Not a snore 
is ost. Lying awake at night, you hear 
the varied expressions of opinion from 
outcoming travelers regarding the Yo- 
semite. The front-door of the building 
has been especially contrived to open 
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and shut with the largest possible amount 
of noise. As every late comer attempts 
its opening, it seems as if an effort were 
being made to batter in the side of the 
building. The querulous voice of the 
old gentleman is heard, continually cry- 
ing, “Will some one shut that door?” 
The deep-lunged bass of the Califor- 
nian comes from an obscure stall in 
some unknown corner, thundering, “Will 
some one shut that man’s mouth?” The 
old gentleman is heard no more. Two 
Eastern sisters, preparing for rest, dis- 
cuss the propriety of committing them- 
selves to sleep, with that front-door un- 
locked. A self-sacrificing man at last 
volunteers to secure it. The disturb- 
ance recommences. It is a part of that 
front-door’s mission neither to lock, 
latch, nor shut, but to creak, saw, whine, 
groan, bang, and slam. The man de- 
sists, discouraged. The Eastern sisters 
then make the discovery that the door 
of their own sleeping-room won’t fasten. 
There is more worry and _ ineffectual 
slamming. Occupants of adjoining stalls 
swear. Some laugh. 

Provincial and rugged as we are in 
California, we can show Eastern and 
foreign tourists a thing or two about 
doors. Our doors in the mountains are 
like ourselves. They have imbibed the 
air and moisture of those grand old Si- 
erras, and they hang to suit themselves. 
They are not to be coerced by any slav- 
ish system of bolts or bars; and they 
open and shut, and creak and bang, by 
night and by day, on a basis of inde- 
pendence, individuality, and freedom. 

The ladies barricade their doors with 
furniture. Late lodgers go blundering 
about the house. They open door after 
door while searching out their own apart- 
ments. With masculine vigor, they force 
open the Eastern ladies’ door. There 
comes then the crash of the falling fur- 
niture and other barricading material; 
a head is poked momentarily in; it 
speaks; it says, “Bill, are you in here?” 
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—and from the supposed Bill there eman- 
ates a slight feminine scream; the start- 
led masculine flees abashed, on finding 
himself thus an involuntary intruder in 
a lady’s chamber. All this is entertain- 
ment. People who grumble at things 
like these have not yet fathomed the 
true sources of life’s enjoyment. 

Our Eastern kinsmen, who complain of 
these rough mountain roads and mount- 
ain taverns, should recollect that this is 
still the newest country in the world. 
When, twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
they were school-boys, upsetting ink- 
Stands, eating green fruit, and twisting 
their tongues as they wrote in their 
dog’s-eared copy-books, no White Man’s 
eye had peered over the Yosemite cliffs. 
Many a thousand years before man had 
built the Pyramids; before he had com- 
menced to write his history; before he 
had invented his letters, these falls were 
roaring, crashing, tumbling, and throw- 


ing those curious water-rockets, with 
such well-defined nucleus and trail of 
mist, by hundreds, from their outer face, 
in great bounding curves, and little seeds 
were lodging in crevices, a thousand feet 


aloft, on the granite walls. Still, these 
times, by man unknown, unnoted, went 
on and on; the seeds sprang up and be- 
came great trees; masses of rock slid 
and crashed down the precipices ; more 
centuries passed; our skin-clad ances- 
tors were flinging their spears at the 
Roman legions, stepping upon the En- 
glish coast; the freshly shattered sur- 
faces of the granite d@r7s became black- 
ened and moss-covered; thousands of 
winter snows silently came and went; 
flowers budded and blossomed; bears 
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growled; birds sang; snakes hissed; 
and there was naught save legitimate, 
proper God-like disturbance for such a 
place —storms, thunder, lightning, earth- 
quakes, and the like —amid which that 
tree, from its tender infancy, struggled 
with the tempests, on the bare granite 
summit of the North Dome. Five thou- 
sand feet above us is that tree—which 
may no wretch ever profane, by carv- 
ing on its bark his name. And so the 
times went on, until, some twenty-odd 
years ago, that restless, wandering, won- 
derful development from the aboriginal 
chimpanzee, man, crawled down the great 
wall, saw, wondered, admired, called it 
“God’s own great temple,” and then, 
in its aisles and under its colonnades, 
he set himself to work at making money, 
and devising systems for tolls. 

Our Eastern brethren must also recol- 
lect that poor men and poor counties 
may not build roads over the highest 
and roughest ridge of mountains in the 
United States, buried under snow quite 
seven months in the year, with the fa- 
cility of Eastern railway-kings. All 
these little inconveniences, to which they 
may be subjected here, will, on their ar- 
rival home, turn into sources of pleas- 
ure. They shall then boast to their 
friends how they “roughed” it; how 
they slept in blankets; how they rode 
up and down those eternal hills on mus- 
tangs, “branded and vented,” with Mex- 
ican saddles and big wooden stirrups. 
And also, with little thrills of pride and 
pleasure, they will deal out bits of the 
California vernacular, and talk knowing- 
ly about “ranches,” “corra/s,” “caiions,” 
“camps,” “fAlazas,” and “presidios.” 
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Ir is evident that shoddy is working its 
way into literature at a rapid rate. Authors 
of the old school, who regarded literature as 
anoble profession, were content to have their 
productions announced in a modest way, and 
to abide the judgment of the public. Rep- 
utations were slowly made, but they rested 
on solid foundations. A book which had any 
real value would grow in popular favor for 
years. A worthless book grew moldy in the 
hands of the publisher, because it neither had 
any thing in itself to commend it, and there 
was very little machinery by which it could 
be pushed into a large circulation. But shod- 
dy has come into the field; and the more 
ephemeral and worthless a book may be, the 
more certainly will it be puffed and pushed 
into notice. Never before was such costly 
machinery employed in literature for such 
ignoble purposes. 

There is an army of newspaper correspond- 
ents, two-thirds of whom are available for 
the purpose of sandwiching advertisements 
of any literary venture into their letters. The 
‘perquisites ’’ go to the correspondent. Mr. 
Scrib presents his card with the air of a man 
who means business. On this bit of paste- 
“ board are stamped the names of a dozen 
newspapers for which he is correspondent. 
He is one of the manufacturers of public 
opinion for a consideration. The great man 
is not to be slighted at railroad ticket-offices, 
hotels, nor at the office of publishers. Lit- 
erature is 47s profession! that is, he is a sort 
of literary jobber in small wares, to whom 
nothing comes amiss. He tells the public 
what books are about to be published by cer- 
tain houses, and what sort of a notice will 
appear in Zhe Trumpeter at a particular 
time. How does Scrib know all this? Ev- 
idently he has been crammed for the occa- 
sion. And, knowing so much, his wisdom 
breaks out in an eruptive way in his thin cor- 
respondence. The publisher and the hack 


writer know how to employ this machinery 
effectively. Here and there a correspondent 
of the better class refuses to join the army of 
claquers. Journalism, in his view, is an hon- 
orable profession. Writing puffs for pay and 
dovetailing them into correspondence, is, ac- 
cording to his old-fashioned notion, a revolt- 
ing prostitution of his calling. A correspond- 
ent with such views will never do to help run 
the modern literary thrashing machine. Then, 
as never before, publishers have set up their 
own advertising machinery. The illustrated 
papers have become the advertising appur- 
tenances of several leading publishing houses. 
Magazines are made incidentally to serve the 
same purpose. 

Now, all this machinery may be employed 
legitimately to bring meritorious books be- 
fore the public. Viewed as mere advertising 
machinery, it is admirably arranged, and 
most effective. It is not criticism which the 
publisher wants, or seeks for his wares, but 
notoriety. The same agencies are just as 
readily employed to. push a worthless or bad 
book as a good one. The book manufactur- 
er says to the literary huckster: ‘*The merit 
of the book is of small consequence. If it is 
odd, dashing, or devilish, I can run it up 
into a large circulation. Honest criticism is 
only found here and there inacorner. Look 
at my machinery, and my standing army of 
literary c/aguers.’’ To this extent shoddy 
has entered the field of literature. It puts 
its wares on sale, caring little for the quality, 
and resorts to the same means for obtaining 
publicity as the vender of patent medicines. 
Both are thriving vocations. But let not him 
who profits by the one, throw a stone at him 
who profits by the other. 


Tr is a significant fact, that a woman was 
this year invited to furnish a Commencement 
Poem for the University of California. The 
honor fell upon one of the most notable of 
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the contributors to Tie OVERLAND ; or rath- 
er, she honored the University, by furnishing 
a capital poem. This fact is handsomely 
linked with the other one, that a number of 
young women are members of the Universi- 
ty, all its advantages being freely offered to 
them. Miss Coolbrith was asked to read her 
own poem, as if to introduce with more em- 
phasis the new era of College Commence- 
ments —not only here, but throughout the 
country. Did any of the sages whose heads 
are now getting a little frosty, ever before 
listen to a Commencement Poem contributed 
by a woman? And is not the sensation re- 
served for most of them to hear a poem, on 
a similar occasion, both written and read by 
a woman? 

It happened that the choice was felicitous, 
the poem admirably suited to the occasion, 
and the reading by proxy very welldone. A 
natural, but graceful, sequence was, that the 
wives, sisters, and daughters of the a/umni 
were not crowded back to the wall -seats, 
and quite out of the room where the collation 
was spread, as on former occasions, but sat 
down as most welcome guests, creating at 
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the same time a little surprise that there had 
not been a more generous recognition in for- 
mer years. 

The University is ripening slowly. One 
wealthy citizen has during the year, uncon. 
sciously perhaps, secured an imperishable 
monument for himself, through the donation 
of a collection of pictures, valued at from 
$50,000 to $60,000. There is an opportuni. 
ty for some other citizen to save his memory 
from oblivion, by donating a library of not 
less than fifty thousand volumes ; and still 
other opportunities for endowing professor- 
ships, which as yet have hardly so much as 
been named in connection with the institu. 
tion. We are just becoming conscious of the 
fact, that even the successful founding of a 
great university will require several million 
dollars ; contrasted with which, the sum al- 
ready set apart for that purpose is pitifully 
small. But, after all, it is not a day of small 
things, when an accomplished woman, owing 
nothing to the University, contributes a poem 
for Commencement. At what time may we 
expect to see a woman inducted into the Pro- 
fessorship of Domestic Economy ? 
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SCIENCE, PHILosoPiy, AND RELIGION. By 
John Bascom. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Sons. 

These lectures, designed as they are to de- 
velop the central doctrines of the intellectual 
constellation in #e7w directions, and the more 
firmly to establish them in o/d ones, were de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. 
The author indicates, at once, the points in 
the discussion most important. Starting with 
philosophy, he seeks in the mind itself those 
ideas, by means of which it groups and ex- 
plains the facts of the physical and the spirit- 
ual world. The fields of science, philosophy, 
and religion are carefully explored ; a tabu- 
lar arrangement of primitive notions is pre- 
sented, and a faithful analysis is made of the 
same. ‘The original grounds of controversy 
are thus greatly narrowed. Science and phi- 
losophy, starting with certain common ideas, 


take up each of them distinguishing notions, 
and, moving along independent lines of in- 
quiry, meet again in religion. Just here cen- 
tre the plan and merit of the lectures. 

It would be a masterly piece of imperti- 
nence to suggest, at the outset, that it would 
be wisdom to bring a clear head and an in- 
trepid mind to the examination and analysis 
of the subjects herein discussed. The author 
is too well known in the world of letters; the 
extreme fascination of his writings has its 
source in the one word Concentration, or per- 
tinacity in holding you to his point, and then 
gradually closing you in upon his idea, as if 
with a preternatural fatality. His arguments 
are all trained down to fighting weight. 
There is no wearisome verbiage, no superflu- 
ous adipose tissue: all is muscle and sinew. 
He goes straight home, like an arrow to its 
mark. This unmistakable definiteness of pur- 
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pose smiles at you in the first chapter suggest- 
ively, and lures you forward to the very close 
of the argument. 

The line followed is briefly this: As the 
mind is the instrument of all knowledge, and 
must, therefore, by the form and certainty of 
its own action, determine the nature and va- 
lidity of that which is known, he begins his 
investigation with the instrument of inquiry. 
He permits the knowing to stand an omni- 
present condition of the thing known. He 
assumes that the mind lies central between 
the physical and the spiritual realms ; that it 
is allied to both, and that it is the only com- 
mon term between them ; that the only hon- 
est preparation for an outward movement to- 
ward the visible things of science, and an 
inward movement toward the invisible things 
of religion, is a thorough and accurate knowl- 
edge of our powers. The chief force of his 
critical argument is directed against material- 
ism, which he regards as the fruit of the sci- 
entific tendency. To throw up defenses 
against idealism, he deems, would be con- 
tending with an imaginary foe, as only a few 
erratic, nimble d/ettante of the philosophic 
school ever traverse these regions; and these, 
he says, like the antlered deer, would readily 
overleap any barriers he might essay to erect 
against them, while materialism marshals, in 
its rear, the unlettered masses, and is formi- 
dable, as much by the blindness, as by the 
sight that is in it. In common with all ear- 
nest seekers after truth and lovers of it, the 
author laments that the necessary breaking 
up and modification of belief, in the progress 
of truth, are so often destructive, when they 
should the rather be reconstructive : 

“ The skill of an intellectual life is found in getting 
from the o!d to the new without the loss of either : 
from the old to the new, in government, without the 
waste and overthrow of revolution; from the old to 
the new, in social customs and order, without the 
shock of aroused prejudices, the bitterness of sarcasm, 
the irritation of unwelcome truth; from the old to the 
new, in faith, without schism—the falling back of this 
branch into rapid decay, the putting forward of that 
into precipitate progress ; from the old to the new, in 
philosophy, without the irreparable loss of complete 
rejection, or the irreparable loss of unlimited accept- 
ance—without leaping wholly off from the sure foun- 
dations of the past on to other foundations of merely 
fanciful strength, that have not been tested by the 
storms of many centuries,” 

In mapping out and lining off the scientific, 
philosophic, and religious territory over which 
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he journeys, and which he so thoroughly and 
minutely explores, he starts with the intui- 
tions, which he believes are respectively the 
landmarks of each. He turns the vision #7- 
ward, suggesting that there are other learn- 
ers than those whose eyes feast on rocks, and 
linger lovingly on skeletons. What a mar- 
velous pity, that men like Bascom, who oc- 
cupy heights in mental and moral outlook, 
can not more easily succeed in bringing lead- 
en-footed humanity abreast of them in prog- 
ress! The loneliest of all mortals are the 
men who are in advance of their age; men 
who speak a language to be understood only 
by the few. Happily, they never yield to 
selfish discouragement. Believing, as they 
do, in the unspeakable elevation of the spir- 
itual nature, they confess themselves willing 
to shift often the view, if so be that, through 
clouds and mists, others may catch ‘some 
more distinct prospect of those heights, on 
which it is their earliest and latest effort to 
plant the feet of men. 


SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. By Joaquin Miller. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader & 
Dyer. 

A late number of the London Athencum 
announces a new issue of American Poets — 
Whitman, Whittier, etc. —and says, ‘* The 
last, though not the least, of American poets, 
Joaquin Miller, will be represented at some 
length.”’?) The natural query will be, Who 
is Joaquin Miller? He is the last poet, an 
Oregonian, who says, in the preface to the 
volume before us (a private one, we imag- 
ine): ** These lines were written on the rough 
edges of the frontier. * * * The city of 
Mexico was my Mecca; and San Francisco, 
to me, a marvel of magnificence and civiliza- 
tion.’? We confess ourselves at a loss wheth- 
er to take this as an apology for any defects 
he may feel himself conscious of, or as an 
American boast, since he is able to put forth 
his book of verses in London. 

Mr. Miller is a curious compound of vigor 
and weakness. Some of his passages are 
strikingly fine, many of them absurdly puer- 
ile, and perhaps the majority of them simply 


commonplace. Ilis style is Byronic, with a 


strong infusion of Swinburne, and a certain 


muscular strength and movement of his own. 
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He is apt to undertake more than he can 
honestly accomplish, and ruins some of his 
finest pages with grotesque flourishes, that 
are as false as they are unpoetic. Side by 
side, we find him at his best and worst. Let 
us have a taste of his quality, such as can be 
gained by dipping into his three hundred 
pages, wherever we chance to open. In the 
poem entitled ‘ Arizonian,”’ the hero throws 
himself upon the sand in rage, biting — 


* The bitter white ashen sage, 
That covers the desert like a coat of hair.” 


He is remarkably realistic : 


“On the fringe of the night she stood, with her 
pitcher, 
At the old town-pump ; and oh! passing fair. 
7 * * * * * * 


I said to myself, with a hot heart-thump, 
And stepped me nearer to the storm-stained pump, 
As approaching a friend.” 


Mr. Miller pauses at no obstacle in the 
shape of metaphor, but carries all before 
him — 

“The soul is stirred 
Like a weary sea, when his hands are lifted, 
Imploring peace.” 


The poem entitled ‘Californian’? is im- 
mature, though the new poet can not entire- 
ly avoid a genuine outburst of melody from 
time to time. This couplet is so good, it isa 
pity he should have repeated it : 


** | hear the hoarse-voiced cannon roar ; 
‘The red-mouthed orators of war.” 


* Then silence deep was broken 
By the thunder rolling far, 
As gods muttering in anger, 
Or the ruinbling battle-car — 
Red-mouthed orator of war.” 


Many of his figures are infelicitous : 


* Then unto his mighty bosom, 
Massive as a gate of brass, 
‘Tenderly the warrior pressed her, 
As if she were made of glass, 
Low murmuring, ‘ Alas! alasi’” 


And again, a little farther on : 


* His breast was like a gate of brass.”’ 


The poct sings of the * bristled sea,’? which 
is tous a new phenomenon in Nature. Again, 
he is attracted by an Indian girl in her ca- 
noe ; 


“ And as she sat, her dimpled knee 
Bent lithe as wand of willow-tree ; 
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So round and full, so rich and free, 
That no one would have ever known 
That it had either joint or bone.” 


This passage strikes us as being obscure : 
« Lifting back the dark silk curtains 
From the windows of her soul, 
In the pulsing, wild uncertains 
That around the heart's rim roll.” 
The dramatic poem entitled ‘‘Ina’’ is a 
literary curiosity. We can conceive of noth- 
ing more rugged. It is not blank verse, 
neither is it as rhythmical as a Persian trans- 
lation, and it lacks the dignity of prose com- 
position. ‘Don Carlos”? is a cynic of the 
deepest dye, who mouths horribly, and cov- 
ers a few good things with a host of plati- 
tudes. We are inclined to quote his own 
words, and call all this 


“ A crucifixion of rhyme and reason, 
With the sweet Christ-truth bleeding dead between 
them!” 


Here is the ** Don”? in his element : 


“« Give up ambition! O, rather than die, 
And glide a lonely, nameless, shivering ghost 
Down the dark tide of utter nothingness, 
I'd snatch the last bank-bill a mother holds 
‘To buy black bread to feed her starving babes, 
And fire the homes that house a thousand orphans! 
+ * * * * . a 
I'd dare the curses of omnipotent God ! 
I'd build a pyramid of the whitest skulls, 
And step therefrom unto the spotted moon, 
And thence to stars, thence to the central suns.” 


But enough of this. ‘*Lucus”’ ridicules the 
**Don,’’ and suggests that the following pe- 
tition might be offered in behalf of ‘Car- 
los”? and his kindred : 
“* God, put aside this world — show me another ; 

God, this world is a cheat — hand down another! 

I will not buy — not have it as a gift. 

Put it aside and hand me down another, 

Another, and another, still another, 

Till | have tried the fairest world that hangs 

Upon the walls and broad dome of your shop, 

The finest one that has come from your hand ; 

For I am proud of soul and regal born, 

And will not have a cheap and cheating world.” 


The time may come when the /as/, though 

he were the least, of American poets will be 

ashamed of such lines as these. The hero- 

ine of this poem is scarcely more dignified, 

and certainly as unpoctical. She says: 

* L stood alone aud loveless between my child-mother 
And the coarse-knotted knocks of the world’s rough 


corners, 
‘Teeth skinn’d to the teeth in the fiercest face of it.” 
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No doubt she knew what she was saying. 
She adds, upon learning of her unloved hus- 
band’s death : 
« So the old man is dead, and my heart's whole tattoo 
Is a dance of glory and a deep delight.” 
It is possible that worse lines than these are 
printed, but we fortunately seidom meet with 
them. ‘Don Carlos’’ has a grotesque im- 
agination, and sees with peculiar eyes. Hear 
him: 
« The thin, sullen moon, pale-faced and crooked, 
Like a half-starved kine, a most vicious heifer, 
Is sliding down in all haste from heaven, 
To gore in the flank of yon sleeping mountains,” 
And this of the grave : 
“ Furnished rooms for single gentlemen, 
The narrow six-by-two where you will lie, 
With cold blue nose pointing up to the grass, 
Labeled and boxed, and ready all for shipment.’’ 
We feel like turning the ‘*Don’s” own 
words upon him: 
“ This poetry's not of the heart, but stomach ; 
Not sentiment, but ’tis your indigestion 
Disturbs the balance - wheel which rules your 
brains.”’ 
The ‘*Don”? is sarcastic, of course : 
“Woman has her tongue — arm’d to the teeth.” 
“ Men say, ‘ By pride the angels fell from heaven,’ 
By pride they reached a place from which to fall,” 
A laudable ambition in any one. 
* The gifted man is stooped and sallow-pale, 
The ass stands six feet up of lovely flesh.” 
The poem entitled With Walker in Ni- 
caragua’’ is worthy of careful reading, and 
we feel that had Mr. Miller published but 
this one, his rank as poet would scarcely 
have been questioned. The imagery is pro- 
fuse, and often gorgeous ; the lines are smooth 
and flowing. ‘There are a few faults, proba- 
bly the result of careless proof-reading, but 
the heartiness with which the theme is treat- 
ed stamps Mr, Miller as a writer of vigorous 
and picturesque verse, who has not, as yet, 
his equal on the Pacific Coast. His Pegasus 


is fractious, and he frequently loses control 
of him, but there is fire enough, and proba- 
bly confidence enough, to carry the poet 


whither he chooses. Of the poem on 
“Walker,’’ the opening lines are the poor- 
est; then follow such lines as these: 


“ Men mighty-thewed as Samson was, 
Dark-browed as kings in iron cast, 


Broad -breasted as twin gates of brass.” 
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The brazen gates doing service for the third 
time. 
“ Far in the wildest quinine wood 
We found a city old —so old, 


Its very walls were turned to mold. 

* * * * * * 
Let hearts be pure, and strong, and true ; 
Let lips be luscious and blood-red ; 

Let earth in gold be garmented, 

And tented in her tent of blue ; 

Let goodly rivers slide between 

Their leaning willow walls of green ; 

Let all this be filled of the sun, 

And full of warm winds of the sea,” 


These are the deeper chords of the poet’s 
harp, most seldom struck, but whose rich 
harmony lives, and his song is sad, but per- 
fect, who sings : 

** O Christ! for the cloquent quiet ! 
For the final folding of hands!” 


My DisconTrTENTED Cousin. Boston: Rob- 


erts Brothers. 

This is one of those rarities in literature, 
a good novelette. It is No. VIII. of the 
**Handy Volume Series,” among which are 
Edelweiss, by Auerbach, and German Tales, 
by the same author; which have elicited 
most favorable notice from the Round Table, 
Nation, and the English Reviews. It is a 
charmingly truthful sketch of English coun- 
try-life, seen through a delicious atmosphere 
of blended humor and pathos. There is a 
crisp and sparkle in the style that delight 
and amuse. For instance : in his disquisition 
on Trout-fishing, when importuned to desist 
from so ruthless and crucl a recreation, he 
answers the humanitarian heresy after this 
wise : 

“Confront me with my adversary! Come out, 
you old, speckled hypocrite, from that deep, dark 
den, on the evil deeds of which no sunbeam ever 
shone. Nay, I have thee fast. Plunge not, wriggle 
not, jump not! Howsayest thou? ‘Te!l me with thy 
dying gasp, when thy maw shall be opened by re- 
A coil of 
red worms, many May-flies, and O! monster of the 
deep, a young trout, one of thine own family, the 
scarce - digested dainty on which thou didst dine. 
And pratest thou to me of humanity!” 


morseless cooks, what shall be disclosed ? 


The photographic séance, and the ‘ Dis- 
The 


very best thing we can do, is, to send our 


course on Music,’”’ are capitally told. 


readers to the book itself, that they may read 
and laugh for themselves. 
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